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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1845. 
—— 


Woe N Saturday last, a cause was 
, ea | =) tried before Lord Denman, 
{Ate 





it iad in the Court of Queen’s 

i 0 ey 44 Bench, having considerable 
| LA interest for the architectu- 
ral profession. Mr. George 
Mair, the architect, was plaintiff, and Mr, Ward, 
a gentleman of fortune, residing in the Isle of 
Wight, was defendant. The action was brought 
to recover a sum of about 5117, alleged to be 
due from the defendant to Mr. Mair, on account 
of services rendered in his professional cha- 
racter. 

Adopting the substantially correct, abstract 
of the case that was given in The Times, it 
appeared from the evidence that the defendant 
had some years ago employed Messrs. Morgan 
and Lee to constract a mansion upon his de- 
niesne at Northwood, and that those gentlemen 
had furnished the original design for the build- 
ing, and superintended the construction of the 
carcass of the house. The defendant, however, 
interfered very minutely in all the details of 
the proceedings, and Mr. Lee found his time 
so much occupied by this particular case, that 
he was obliged to resign. In these circum- 
stances, Mr. Ward was introduced to Mr. 
Mair, then, in 1838, a young man who had 
been but a few years in the practical exercise 
of his profession, but who enjoyed a high repu- 
tation among his professional brethren, Mr. 
Mair having undertaken the conduct of the 
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work, proceeded to perform all the duties of | 


his position up to a recent period; when he 
resigned the engagement, in consequence of a 
difference between himself and his employer as 
to the principle upon which he was to receive 
compensation for his services. It did not appear 
that any contract, either expressed or perhaps 
implied, had been made between the parties 
upon this important subject. Mr. Mair alleged 
his expectation to be that he was to receive a 
commission of 5 per cent. upon the whole sum 
which might be expended in carrying his own 
designs into execution, together with his tra- 


velling expenses to and from the Isle of Wight, | 


and a compensation of two guineas a-day for 
the time actually occupied in going and return- 
ing. Mr. Ward, on the other hand, supposed 
that the compensation in all departments of it, 
was to be nothing but what his own judgment 
should approve and his “ generosity ’’ bestow. 
At the time when the final difference and sepa- 
ration took place, he had given to the plaintiff 
several sums of money, amounting altogether 
to about 1,100/., beyond which, the plaintiff 
claimed about 500/, more. 

The charge made was 5 per cent, on 23,0002, ; 
1,150/. and 540/. for travelling expenses, time, 
and money expended for the defendant. 

The plaintiff produced a number of witnesses 
to prove the performance of the works, and that 
the principles on which he claimed payment 
were universally acted on by the whole archi- 
tectural profession ; these included Mr. George 
Smith, Mr. Tite, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Little, Mr. 
W yatt, and Mr. Scoles, who all bore testimony 
to the excellence of more than 400 drawings 
which had been made for the works. Mr. 
Wyatt, who had seen the progress of the build- 
ing, said he would not undertake to make the 
drawings for a thousand pounds, and Mr. Tite, 


powerful assistance, declared they were worth 
1,400. The works had’ been fi hand several 
years, and the greatest attention had been paid 
to the matter by the plaintiff during the whole 
time. It may be well to mention, for the full 
understanding of the case, that the defendant 
had refused to allow an examination of the 
premises, so that the plaintiff's witnesses were 
compelled, in order to judge of the fairness of 
the charges, to obtain from the drawings the 
cubical contents of the buildings, and put such 
a sum per foot as they thought just. 

The Attorney-general, on the part of the 
defendant, called no witnesses. Lord Denman, 
in summing up, told the jury, as he had pre- 
viously urged during the trial, that, although 
the architects had all deposed to the existence of 
2 CUustoOMi to pay a commission upon the outlay, 
such custom could not bind the defendant, un- 
less at the time of making the original engage- 
ment he understood that such were the terms 
upon which compensation was to be made. His 
lordship’s argument was, that this mode of 
charge induced dishonesty, by making it to the 
interest of the architect to swell the sum as much 
as possible, for the sake of his commission! It 
might be custom, he said, but it certainly was 
not law. The question, then, for their con- 
sideration was, whether the plaintiff was in 
justice entitled to a larger sum than that which 
he had already received for the services which 
he had performed. After a short consultation, 
the foreman of the jury said: “ We find a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for the whole amount 
claimed ;’—without any reference, so far as 
we can learn, to the question of per centage. 


The uncertainty which exists as regards 
| architects’ charges is embarrassing and hurtful, 
and calls for removal. Custom is strong: next 
to law the strongest; but in the face of the 
opinion expressed by Lord Denman, few would 





go into court with the view of enforcing a per 
centage, unless able to shew, by the time occu- 
pied, or the actual worth of separate services 
performed, which is not always practicable, 
other grounds for the charge. Lord Kenyon 
ruled, long ago, that a per centage could not 
be recovered ; and Lord Ellenborough, in the 
matter Chapman, Gardiner, and Upward (ar- 
chitects) v, De Tastet, tried in 1817, ruled, 
that it could be; and the jury gave damages 
after the rate of 5 per cent. upon the total 
amount of the bills.”* In “Starkie’s Re- 
ports” it is said, relative to this case, that 
evidence was given that this was the usual 
mode of charging for the description of busi- 
ness done, and that Lord Ellenborough left 
it to the jury to say, whether this mode of 
charging was vicious or unreasonable; and 
if they thought it was, to deduct accordingly. 
Mr. Searlett, on the part of the defendant, 
urged that it was unreasonable to suppose 
that a surveyor could be entitled to a remu- 
neration fixed upon the amounts of the bills 
which he himself was to regulate and settle. It 
was his interest to swell the sum as much as 
possible for the sake of his commission; and 
therefore, he contended, that the plaintiff's de- 
mand was not founded in justice. 

The assumption of Mr. Scarlett then, and of 
Lord Denman now, is in reality worth no- 
thing: it is absurd to suppose, that any 
architect would waste a hundred pounds of 
his employer’s money, and sacrifice the feeling 
of having done his duty, for a trumpery five 
pounds. A real objection to this mode of 
charge would seem to be this—that an archi- 











* Quoted in Elmes’s “ Architectural Jurisprudence,” 


to whom thé plaintiff is much indebted for 





goes for nothing. Mr. Brown, Jones (no 
Inigo), or Robinson, who makes drawings 
and superintends the erection of a huge ware- 
house, costing ten or fifteen thousand pounds, 
and Mr. William, of Wykeham, whe designs 
and carries ont a gem of a chapel with an expen- 
diture of a tenth of that som, are paid very 
differently by this system: the latter might 
require seores of drawings where the former 
needed one, saying nothing of the higher order 
of mind exhibited, while the remuneration 
would of course be but a tenth part. Not that 
a true artist,—one who loves his profession,— 
would ever think of this, or hesitatea moment 
between two such works if the choice were 
offered to him ; still this is the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence state of the case, and doesnot 
seem to be wholly correct. 

Without, however, proposing any alteration 
in the mode of charge usually adopted, it does 
appear to be very desirable that its legality or 
otherwise should be set at rest. The custom is 
general, and the publie know it. Lord Den- 
man says such eustom will not bind, unless at 
the time of making an engagement with an 
arehitect, the employer understand that such 
are the terms upon whieh compensation is to 
be made. It is not the custom to enter intoan 
agreement with an architect when his services 
are required any more than it is with a soli- 
citor, but the mode of charging being univer- 
sally known, we must consider , with all defer 
ence to his lordship, that it és understood by 
an employer if no other terms are stipulated. 

The newspaper report states that the jury 
gave a verdict for the sum demanded, with 
intimation that it was not founded on a right 
to the commission, but upon the general value 
of the services which the plaintiff had per- 
formed. This, however, we venture to doubt, 
—certainly nothing was said by the intelli- 
gent foreman in delivering the verdict to in- 
duce this belief. 

A committee was appointed by the council 
of the Institute of Architects, last session, to 
inquire into various points of professional 
practice. We cannot help thinking it would 
be advantageous, although we know others 
view the question differently, if this committee 
were to state the ordinary charges of the 
leading architects for different services. That 
a difference of opinion exists on various points 
in this respect (without reference te the charge 
of five per cent. on amount expended, for 
certain understood services), was shewn in the 
case before us. Mr. Mair claimed, in addition 
to the five per cent., the travelling expenses, 
and two guineas a day for the time oceupied in 
the journeys. All allowed the first, as a matter 
of course, but with respect to the latter, the 
practice of his witnessses differed. 

We will venture to say, there is not an 
architect in practice who has not desired to 
know, at one time or another, what was the 
ordinary charge of other architects for some 
particular service. 

We shall be glad to assist in supplying this 
want, and therefore solicit members of the 
profession to favour us in confidenee with a 
memorandum of their customary charges, and 
any remarks on the subject that may oteur té 
them,—not to be pnt forward in their names, 
but as materials for some general deductions. 
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Scre.y Or Water.—A local paper says, 
the direetors of the South Shields Water-works 
purpose, if three thousand families will agree 
to take the water, to supply the working chesses 
of thetown with water ad libitum at the rate 
of a penny per week. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Dr. Guy, in a lecture on the Unhealthiness 
of Towns, recently published by the “ Health 
of Towns’ Association,” gives the following 
summary :— 

ore That the districts inhabited by the poorer 
classes are badly drained and badly cleansed. 

2. That in the houses of the poor there is a 
great want of all the conveniences which con- 
tribute to cleanliness and decency,—an ample 
supply of water, efficient house-drains, and 
places for the reception and discharge of refuse 
matter. 

3. That the rooms inhabited by the poor are 
over-crowded and ill-ventilated. 

4. That the shops and workshops of the poor 
are also very imperfectly ventilated, and in 
Aber respects extremely unwholesome; and 





that these evils are often greatly increased by 


long hours of work. 
5. That in the districts inhabited by the 


poorer classes there is a great want of open | “hehe ; 
| pecuniary interest, at the same time that he 


spaces for exercise and recreation. 
6. That the evils attendant upon scanty sup- 


plies of water in the houses of the poor are | 


exaggerated by the want of cheap baths and 
washing places. 
7. That the several evils enumerated in the 


J 


six foregoing propositions, and the excessive | 


liability to sickness, high rate of mortality, and 
curtailment of human life, specified in the first 
four propositions, stand towards each other in 
the relation of cause and effect. 

The economic results of the circumstances 
just detailed are the following :— 

1. Great pecuniary embarrassments among 
the poor themselves, arising from loss of work 
or of situation, and the expenses attendant upon 
unnecessary sickness and premature death. To 
which may be added, the increased contribu- 
tions to benefit societies, rendered necessary 
by excessive sickness. : 

2, A heavy annual expense entailed upon the 
community in the shape of large contributions 


to hospitals and dispensaries, and the general | 


charities of large towns, and of increased as- 
sessments to the poor-rates. 

3. A loss sustained by the Government, in 
consequence of the diminished physical.power 
and greater liability to disease of recruits raised 
from among the inhabitants of large towns. 
To which must be added the expenses neces- 
sarily attendant upon the crimes springing out 
of the unfavourable physical circumstances, 
and consequent moral degradation of the poor. 

The moral and religious effects of the cir- 
cumstances already detailed are :— 

1. The sacrifice of self-respect, and the for- 
mation of bad habits, among which the vice of 
intoxication holds a prominent place. 

2. An absence from schools and other places 
of instruction, from places of innocent recrea- 
tion and amusement, and from places of wor- 
ship, from a want of the means of cleanliness 
and of decent clothing. 

3. A large amount of crime, directly pro- 
duced by over-crowding, and the admixture of 
persons of both sexes, and of all ages, in small 
und confined rooms. 

The remedies for this fearful combination of 
evils, physical, economic, and moral, are partly 
in the power of the sufferers themselves, partly 
in that of landlords and employers, partly in the 
power of associations, and partly in the power 
of Government alone. 

The remedies which the labouring class have 
at their own command are these :— 

1. The disuse of intoxicating liquors, and the 
carefal avoidance of the temptation to drink 
them under whatever shape it may offer itself. 

2. The disuse on the part of mothers and 
nurses of Godfrey's cordial, children’s quiet- 
ness, and every preparation of that class, what- 
ever be its name. 

3. Scrupulous cleanliness as far as the means 
of cleanliness are provided; personal cleanli- 
ness by the occasional use of warm baths; 
daily washing of the entire surface of the body 
with cold water; washing of the hands after 
work, and of the face, hands, and feet before 
retiring to rest; a frequent change of body and 
bed-linen; and household cleanliness. 

4. The prompt removal, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, of all slops, and every kind of refuse 
matter. 

5. The practice of ventilation at all seasons 
of the year, by opening the doors and windows 
the firstthing in the morning, and thoroughly 
airing the bed-clothes for a short time before 





retiring to rest ; the introduction into the win- 
dow of a perforated zine plate, or other cheap 
and effectual means of admitting fresh air, 
without occasioning too much draft; and leav- 
ing the chimney open. 

6. The choice, where it is practicable, of a 
large and lofty room, preferring the higher 
stories of the house; and where it can be done 
without inconvenience, choosing a residence in 
the suburbs. When there are many in a family, 
making any sacrifice to secure two or more 
rooms. 

7. When there is a choice of employments, 
to avoid sedentary occupations, and those offer- 
ing the greatest temptation to drink ; where 
there is a choice of masters, preferring the one 
whose rooms ere largest and best ventilated, 
and whose hours of work are most moderate ; 
in those cases where work may be done either 
at home or at the workshop, to do it at home. 

The remedies which are in the power of 
landlords and employers are these :— 

1, The landlord will best consult his own 


will discharge a bonnden and most grateful 
duty, by keeping his houses in good repair, 
supplying them with water and all proper con- 


veniences, and securing, as far as it is in his | 


power, efficient cleansing and sewerage. He 
should also whitewash the rooms at least once 


a year; and should take care that, after the | 


visit of any contagious disorder, they be tho- 
roughly cleansed, fumigated, and ventilated. 
His pecuniary reward will be higher rents, and 
those rents better paid; and he will reap the 
joint recompense of justice and mercy, 

2, The employer may do the same good on 
a great scale, and reap the same rewards, by 


giving his workmen room to breathe, keeping | 


his chimneys open, selling his stoves, hat water 
and hot air apparatases, and returning to the 


good old English open fire-place, with its true | 


economy ; conducting the foul air of gas-lights, 
if he use them, into tubes fitted for its dis- 
charge, and resorting to some efficient means 
of ventilation. 
open fire-place will entail too great an expense ; 


| heating by hot water is therefore to be pre- 





ferred; buta free ventilation—a free entrance 
and free exit of air—is absolutely necessary. 
By paying his men on Friday, or on Saturday 
morning, and on bis own premises; by adopt- 
ing moderate hours of work ; by encouraging, 
or, if he please, insisting on, the appropriation 


ofasmall part of his men’s wages to insure | 


them against casualties, he will be discharging 
high duties, and will see and enjoy their benefits. 

The things that are in the power of asso- 
ciations may be stated thus :— 

1. To promote inquiries into the actual phy- 
sical condition of the working-classes, and the 
influence which the circumstances that surround 
them have upon their health and well-being ; 
to instruct the public by lectures and cheap 
povaestioen. and to urge on the legislature, 
xy public meetings, fh 
tutional means, the necessity of interference. 

2. A very important kind of association for 
carrying out these great objects, is an associa- 
tion of the labouring classes themselves. Such 
an association has been recently set on foot, and 
from my heart I wish it all possible success.” 


—_— 








The“ Working Classes’ Association” referred | 


to has been formed in the metropolis for improv- 
ing the public health, and seems likely to effect 
much good. In the “ First Address from the 
Committee,”’ just now issued, in reply to the 
question, “Why is there so much disease 
among us?” The answer is, “ Because, in 
numbers of things, we do just what by our 
nature we were never meanttodo. For ex- 
ample :— 

Ist. Man is intended to draw in fresh air 
every time he breathes. Almost all people, 
when in their houses, and the working people 
in their shops, breathe the same air over and 
over again.* To shew the necessity of allow- 
ing fresh air continually to enter living rooms, 
and the bad air to escape, it may be stated that 
every person during each minute of his life 
— a quantity of air twice as large as him- 
self. 

2nd. Man ought to breathe pure air at ever 
breath. Our sewers and drains are so bad, 
that the vapours and foul gases rise, and we 
breathe them. 

= 
f It is prc pony. fact, oe we the roe a yn 


live and work in, are most hurtful to the health, and quite 
unfit for human beings to inhabit, 





In large establishments the | 


etitions, and all consti- | 


3rd. Man was intended to take exercise in 
the open air eyery day. Neither his heart, his 
stomach and bowels, his liver, his skin, his 
lungs, his kidneys, nor bis brain will act rightly 
without walking exercise every day. Most of 
us do not get any walk, or only a very short 
one, which is scarcely of any use. 

4th. Man is formed to take simple, plain, 
wholesome, food. He eats all sorts of things, 
which not only do him no good, but do him 
harm, and he drinks large quantities of beer, 
spirits, and wine which hurt his stomach, and 
take away the proper use of his brain. 

5th. Man ought to wash himselfall over with 
water every day, so as to cleanse the pores of 
the skin, else they get stopped up, he cannot 
perspire rightly, and his skin cannot breathe. 
The majority of the people only wash their 
hands and faces every day. 

6th. Man should wear clean clothes next to 
his skin, because the body gives off bad fluids. 
At present many i wear the same things 
day after day for weeks together. 

7th. Man was intended to live in the light. 
Many, very many, have searcely any light in 
their rooms. 

8th. Man in this climate must wear warm 
clothing. Many have no flannel, and are clad 
| with heavy and useless things.” 
| Under the head “ How are the Diseases to 
be put a stop to?” They say :— 

“After thinking over what has been said 
about the causes of ill-health, it must be con- 
sidered how the working-people can put an 
end to them, and it will be seen that the 
people themselves can do a great deal. 

What can the work-people do ? 

Ist. They can ventilate their rooms— the 
plans for ventilating them will be shewn in 
the Address on Ventilation from the com- 
mittee, 

2nd. They can claim assistance from the 
rich, so as to have good drainage in their 
houses, and to have proper sewers and those 
things necessary for the health and decencies 
of life. 
| 3rd. Theyand their families ean walk more ; 
| and they can ask the Government and the rich 
| peopie to provide them open spaces of ground 
| for healthful exercises.* 
| 4th. Working men can select wholesome 
| food and avoid bad drink ; and they can peti- 
| tion Government to provide officers to prevent 
| food and drink, which are adulterated, from 
being sold, 
| Sth. Working people can be more cleanly ; 
| they can bathe and sponge themselves in their 
| houses, and they can petition for a better 
| supply of water. They will also make use of 
| the baths and wash-houses preparing for them, 
| instead of having the washing done at home, 
| which causes every thing they have to moulder 
| and decay. 
6th. The working classes can seek, and en- 

deavour to obtain, more light in their homes, 
and they can improve upon the plans of cloth- 


ing.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 
CAMDEN TOWN CHURCH. 


Sirn,—Perceiving advertisements from time 
to time in the columns of your admirable 
Journal, calling upon architects to submit de- 
signs in competition for various public build- 
ings, I think it my duty to direct your attention 
to some circumstances connected with the late 
competition for a church to be erected at 
Camden Town. I think the ease will justify 
my intrusion ; and perhaps a notice of it may 
be the means of preventing, in some degree, 
a recurrence of the causes for complaint, and, 
at the same time, inform my brother com- 
petitors of the jeopardy in which their designs 
remain. 

A limited number of architects submitted 
designs, by invitation, to the committee for 
building the new church early in April last, 
which designs were subsequently exhibited iu 
the board-room of the commissioners in St. 
Pancras. Having waited with some patience 
until the latter end of September, I made a re- 
quest to two members of the committee for the 
return of my drawings ; but as they failed to 
comply with it, I wrote to the secretary, ex- 

; . : - 
mane te biea ns sree ieee 
exercises. pa anny Deseeinen bye eeorer st See 
from the densest parts of for a penny or two pence : 
if it is allowed to be built upon, one of the few remaining 
sources of health to the work-people will be for ever. 
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plaining the great inconvenience I suffered by 
their detention. To this I received a polite 
reply; but the drawings being still withheld, I 
went, in company with one of the members of 
the committee, to the room, and took possession. 

The drawings, when 1 was there ten days 
ago, were hanging just as I had seen them 
seven months before, with this addition, there 
were lines stretched across the room over its 
whole area, as if it had been metamorphosed 
into a laundry! The windows were wide 
open, and shirts, sheets, and architectural 
drawings were hanging out to dry! How often 
our poor perspectives had been damped and 
dried I know not; but had poor Sidney Smith 
seen them, he would have entered into a face- 
tious calculation as to the number of washings 
they had endared. Once a fortnight, he would 
have said, is not too often to indulge in laundry ; 
and so 7 x 2 = 14 would have been the 
result, 

When I had taken down and rinsed my 
wretched-looking bit of stationery, I dis- 
covered a large hole burnt in its very centre !— 
a roand hole with a halo of variegated scorch ! 
I bethought me that the committee had per- 
adventure, in some excess of past anxiety, 
ironed out my drawing, and so completed the 
process. 

Sidney Smith, when he was injured, rebuked 
by a joke and pointed a moral. I think I may 
venture to deduce from the foregoing facts, 
some advice profitable to our brethren. To 
those who have drawings at Camden Town I 
would say, “ Run and get them; for whilst I 
write they may be iz ablution ;”’ und to those 
who desire to join in future competitions I 
would add (with a desire to save their hopes 
and drawings from a damper), “ Frame and 
glaze your designs.” 

I ineclose my card as a voucher for the trath 
of these statements, and am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Portsmouth, Dec. 10, 1845. C. W. F. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








The “ Arcades of Italy” and the Squares of 
London.—It hardly needs repeating, what is 
recognized now-a-days by all sensible men, viz. 
that we moderns are very much behind the 
ancients and even medievails, in most things 
connected with the structural of publie and 
private works. Look (to point again at one 
thing) at the arcades of those medieval 
Italian—aye, and even larger Belgian and 
Bohemian cities! We build sheltered walks 
(saloons, greenhouses, &c.) for our own indi- 
vidual and personal benefit — they did it for 
the convenience of ail.* Thus Goethe says 
very truly, that Italian democracy went so far 
as even to erect halls so huge, that they re- 
semble a market-place hemmed in and covered 
in by walls—such for instance, that splendid 
structure, the Salone of the Procurazia at 
Padua. There, and under the shelter of 
those mile-long arcades of Italian cities—met 





every one who chose, the nobile and the citta- 
dino, the lawyer, physician, and artisan; all 
being thus combined, not into the lump of | 
levelling equality, but the wise equality of a 

family; gradations pre-ordained by Omnipo- | 
tence. If such plans were required and deemed 

most essential in medizval Kurope—how much 

more with us! These athletic personages, un- | 
seathed by exorbitant luxuries, ailments, and 
maladies without end; moreover, under the 
serene sky of Italy, mild sun and balmy air— 
we, a nation of patients, with a northern sun 
who rarely deigns to look at these lands. We | 
moderns, however, imagine and project many 
things —which have only one defect, viz., they 
are rarely effectable. Thus, a plan has been 
mooted of late to overspread all (or at least 
many) streets of London with transparent ar- 
cades or galleries. The thing is absolutely 
impossible—considering the tlood of people who 
circulate even in such spacious streets as the 
Strand, Oxford-street, &c. ; on which account 
not only mere foot-passengers, but also persons 
carrying more or less bulky burdens, or even 
beams, rods of iron, &c., are to be taken into 
consideration. Fancy all these hemmed in 
within the narrow limits of an arcade! Why, 
the most boundless democracy of the middle 
ages never dreamed of such convenience for the 
mass of the people—because it is impossible. 


* Jo Padua, not only the squares or piazcas, but almost 
ail streets are arcaded, . 
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There is a fact necessarily to be taken into ac- 
account on the present occasien—viz. that one- 
tenth of our population, at least, are subterra 
neous—the dwellers in the areas, vudgo, the 
cellars; although the New Building Act has, 
at properly, curtailed the numberof London 
moles and hedgehogs. Ard thus it would be re- 
quired to preservethe present footpath (¢rottoir), 
and on the inner side erect those arcades—still 
transparent, as not tu encroach at all on the 
ground-floor and area dwellers. The appli- 
ance of cast-iron pillars, stone pedestals, and 
(duty-free) glass panes, would make the whole 
an exceedingly convenient, wholesome, and 
tidy concern — invaluable for the invalid, and 
any one, who, by adequate free-air exercise and 
sociableness, even during our constant bad 
weather, wishes to escape the being numbered 
within this category. Plenty of free-air exer- 
cise would soon procure room for (the fewer 
number of) patients in the Free Hospital. 

Naples.—We have been favoured with a 
sight of the work presented to the members of 
the late Scientific Congress, of which but a few 
copies have reached this country. It is enti- 
tled, “ Deserizione dei Luoghi celebri di Na- 

li, e sue Vicinita” (1845, 2 vols, 4to.). It 
is published by order of the king, and contains 
a very deep-wrought age g3g of the public 
edifices, monuments, &c. of the above capital. 
A list prefixed to the work contains the names 
of the different contributors, according to the 
different branches — as public edifices of the 
middle ages, art, and the like. It is illustrated 
by lithographs, representing the most important 
sights of Naples, which, although not master- 
pieces of execution, are respectable. 

The Embellishments of Paris.—This notice 
could be almost stereotyped, just putting new 
heads here and there, as there seems, indeed, 
an energetic system at work, to make Paris the 
metropolis of modern architecture and art. 
The works for the building of the library of 
Ste. Genevieve, under the direction of Mr. 
Labrouste, architect, were so actively pro- 
gressed with last season, that the facade on the 
street des Sept-Voies is completed. As the 
cold season approaches, and for the sake of 
protecting the blocks from the ravages of the 
frost, those not yet worked in have been capped 
with straw. Chellets-street will entirely dis- 
appear, and form an avenue common to 
the two colleges of St. Louis and Ste. Barbe, 
the approaches to which will be improved 
by the widening. The places around the 
Panthéon will also very soon be enlarged, 
and the owners of houses are already treated 
with for their property. From these, the 
alignement will be made towards the new library 
Ste. Genevieve. 

Preparations for the Monumentof Napoleon 
in the Invalides.—It is now decided, that the 
tomb of the Emperor will be surrounded b 
statues of twelve of his marshals. They will 
be colossal, and executed after the portraits 
and busts existing in the various art museums, 
and symmetrically placed around the imperial 
cataphale, thus to form a sort of funeral pa- 
geant around the monument. Government 
has just purchased twelve hage blocks of white 
marble, which are lying in the vicinity of 
Leghorn, and which are to be conveyed to 
Paris by water, for being openrre for the 
sculpturing of the above colossal statues,— 
Journal des Débats. 

Prizes for virtuous acts — awarded by the 
French Institute.—After the revolution of 1830, 
the French went, for a time, in the train of 
Ideality—to which sentiment we may ascribe 
the addition of a department of moral and poli- 
tical science to their Royal Academy of Lite- 
rature, and the establishment of the above 

rizes; the latter cavilled at, still an acknow- 
edgment for the artisan and other servants, 
tempted into acts of magnanimity. Mr. Dupin, 
president of the R. A., had to speak on the 
distribution of these prizes. He stated, that it 
was not the province of the Academy to decide 
oa the doctrinal merit of good actions, and 
that it had endeavoured to reward actions, con- 
sidered virtuous according to all codes of mo- 
rality. ‘The prizes consisted in sums, and medals 
of the amount, of 3,000 fr. (120.), 2,000, 1,500, 
and several of 500 francs.—Journal des Débats. 

Meeting of the “ Society of Encouragement,” 
at Paris. 26th Nov. Mr. Dumas in the chair. 
—This is one of the minor, yet very useful 
societies of the French metropolis, to be com- 
pared with our Society of Arts.—The artesian 
well at Monndorf (Luxembourg) was first ad- 


verted to, whose extraordinary low expense 
bere Buitper, p. 559) bids fair to make 
| such wells exceedingly numerous in every part 
of Ea aoe adie laa has sent to the 
society [,000 francs, for preparing a prize on 
a monetary unity; more expediont dan the 
high English pound, and the French centime. 
| —Mr. Sorel exhibited a new a us of do- 
mestic heating, which consists in a lining of 
the chimney by a range of reflecting bricks. 
a S. believes, cht in baring coke, a — 
of r cent. on the present expense of do- 
wmnatle fires might be efected.—Dr. Boucherie 
read a paper on the artificial preservation of 
timber for railway ont sear by the means of 
chemical injections. Dr. B. states his experi- 
ments to be confirmed by a test of three years. 
The most important is, that, while hitherto 
merely oak was used in the construction of 
rails, Dr. B. says that inferior timber can be 
prepared by his process to do the same service. 
medies against Pauperism.—This sort of 
national disease begins to attract much of 
public attention, and be matter of parliamen- 
tary diseussion in several of the chambers in 
Germany. The following heads, adverted to 
| in some of the late debates in Mecklenburg, 
seem to be worthy of notice :—Cultivation of 
all available soil in the most approved and 
scientific way the undertaking of all and 
every sort of public works; an universal dif- 
fusion of a sound, practical education, and the 
publishing of practical tracts on material as 
well as moral topies; gymnastic schools (!) 
and public playgrounds ; savings’ banks—even 
in minor towns and less peopled localities ; 
temperance societies ; emigration. — Allgemeine 
Zettuny. 

Progress of Art-movement in Prussia.—A 
great number of artists, many of them 
first rate, have addressed a memorial to the 
Secretary of State for Public Instruction, 
drawing his Excellency’s attention to the inad- 
equate patronage bestowed on the arts in 
Prussia; and pointing, especially, at the back. 
ward state of monumental painting (fresco, 
encaustic or stereochromic) of the Prussian 
metropolis, compared with Paris and Munich. 
Mr. Eichhorn has received the memorial with 
extreme politeness, seemingly well 
with the opportunity’ thus given to him, ta 
bring this important subject under the notice 
of the king and the Couneil of State, in which 
a number of architects and other artists and 





literati have a seat. 3. L——vy, 
MERIT IN HUMBLE LIFE NOT TO BE 
DISREGARDED. 


Sir,—I find in Tue Bui per of last Satar- 
day week, the article sent by me, and inserted 
by you in Tue Bouitver of the 15th Nov. 
has at last been noticed by one of your corre- 
spondents, Mr. T. B. Lawrence, who, after 
referring to the case of ventilation so suecess- 
fully adopted by an obscure country individual, 
requests to be informed by “ A Working 
Bricklayer,” what is the nature of the plan, 
which, he observes, at per appears somewhat 
doubtful. In reply, | beg leave to inform the 
gentleman, that the obscure country individual 
and the “ Working Bricklayer” are one and 
the same person, and that after the opinion of 
an eminent M.D. was given, and rejected for 
its absurdity, the opinion of the “ Working 
Bricklayer ” was asked. He gave it; his 
system was adopted, and though more than 
six years have passed away, yet not one case 
of either fever or small-pox has occurred in 
the building, though in the town where it is 
situated scarlet fever has been very prevalent 
lately, and many have died. I cannot exactly 
understand whether Mr. L. means the plan is 
somewhat doubtful, or the success of the plan. 
If be means the latter, I can have testimonials 
from the most influential gentlemen in this 
town and vicinity. Uf he means the natare of 
the plan, it certainly was not stated by me what 
the plan or system was; nor dol intend it at 
ae for the following reasons. Having 

nown for some years a simple, yet certain, 
method of destroying the black damp, or as it 
is called, earbonie acid gas, in wells, vaults, 
vats, &c., I gave publicity to it; the first time 
was after the loss of two or three lives ina 
grave in Aldgate churchyard. I wrote to the 
editor,of the Globe or Sun newspaper, I 
which, an article in order to prevent 
accidents. When the fatal accident happened 
at Barclay’s brewery, about two years ego, 
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where two men lost their lives by attempting 
to clean out a large vat contaminated with the 
deadly vapour, I wrote immediately to the 
firm, but common courtesy was wanting; no 
answer was returned. Well knowing by prac- 
tical experience the certain effeets to be pro- 
duced, I wrote to the Society of Arts and 
Sciences ; they saw the infallibility of the 
means, and on the 2nd of June last, in the 
Society's Great Room in the Adelphi, the 
“Working Bricklayer” received from the hand 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, an 
honorary testimonial, After this mark of 


public approbation, several scientific gentle- | 
men expressed their surprise that so simple | 


and cheap a preventive should not have been 
aimost universally known among men of 
science, and that a country “ Working Brick- 
layer” should bear away the bel]. It was nat 
for want of publicity; I gave it publicity 
enough. It was prejudice, that deep-rooted 
prejudice, existing not in London alone, 
though it is much too prevalent there, but in 
other places, against any thing emanating from 
a plain country mechanic. Unless a man has 
the title of M.D., F.R.S., or some other, let his 
genius be ever so great, few are to be found to 
give him assistance. If he succeed in crawling 
up to public notice and public usefulness, it 
must be by dint of his own exertions. It 
appears as if science, er scientific men, were 
confined to the metropolis, and even there, to 
superior stations in society, but it is not so. 
An ingenious young man from this town 


during the building of St. Paul’s, went up for | 
employment asacarver. When inquiring of | 


the workmen, he was only laughed at by them, 
and called a ‘‘ hedge carpenter,” yet he perse- 
vered; saw Sir Christopher Wren, to whom 
he shewed a specimen of his abilities as a 
carver, and the carved work in the interior of 
the cathedral was executed by this countryman. 
The celebrated and almost inimitable painter, 
Gainsborough (the sen of a little tradesman 
born in the same street in which I am now 
writing), is another proof, if any were wanting, 
that it is not the rich or great that alone pos- 
sess the talent or scientific knowledge. These 
remarks are made not out of vanity, or ill- 
feeling, but to shew that genius or science is 


not confined to large cities or opulent men, | 


But resuming the subject, having felt the 
effect of this too-much-existing prejudice in 
the case of preventing accidents in wells, &c., 
it operates as a bar to giving publicity to the 
simple method I have adopted. I am wellaware 
one system will not suit all cases, but the means 
must be adapted to the ease, and according to 
circumstances. I have read of various plans 
in advertisements, and in other sources of 
information, devised and adapted for effectual 
ventilation; in particular that absurd one of 
Dr. Reid’s, at the Central Criminal Court; 
but the more I read, the more I am convineed 
that the one simple idea on which effectual 
ventilation must stand or fall has not yet been 
mentioned or practised from in any accounts I 
have as yet read upon the subject. But in 
courtesy to Mr. Lawrence, I assure him, that 
— I decline informing him of the plans 
whieh have been adopted successfully by me, 
at present, yet if he will have the kindness to 
be me his profession or trade, I shall not 

ave the least objection to correspond with him 
upon that or any other subject in which air 
and its effects are the principals. But for the 
reasons before named, I feel inclined to write 
again to the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
where its intrinsic merits will stand or fall, and 
where there is not that prejudice existing 


against those who are placed in humble situ- | 


ations, which too often exists in the breasts of 
many, especially against countrymen. 

I read, Mr. Editor, with great pleasure, the 
manly, straightforward, scientific remarks at 
the concluding part of the article on the train- 
ing school at Swinton; it is observed “ every 
architect is able to receive valuable informa- 
tion from men of science eminent in their own 
walk, and is anxious to seek it:” this is very 
true in buildings, as well as ventilation or any 
other science, but it is very, very seldom prac- 
tised by architeets. Practical scientific work- 
men could, if requested, give architects much 
valuable information. The remark, “the 
ventilation must be adapted to the building, 
and not the building to the ventilation,” is 
equally true. I also read with surprise the 
enormous expenditure bestowed upon venti- 
lating the bui ding ; no less a sum than 5,000/. 
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appears to have been expended it. lam 
| no seer, but have my own opinion upon the 
| system adopted. Should it be found to answer, 
I shall be greatly surprised. I think no man 
' who understood ventilation would adopt the 
| plan of having numerous holes drilled in the 
| floors of the principal school rooms. I would 
_ ask Dr. Reid, I would ask any scientific man, 
whether a constant upward current, or rather 
currents of air will not rather be the constant 
cause of colds and sore throats, as in the case 
of the Central Criminal Court. No doubt 
fresh air will be admitted, but I should suppose 
at the hazard of the health of every scholar. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. Gaven, Working Bricklayer. 
Sudbury, Suffolk, Dec. 8th, 1845. 


*,* Without any desire to interfere with 
our correspondent’s intention, to transmit the 








Arts,” we would make this general remark— 
that the pages of Tue Buitper are open to 
all who have real information to communicate, 
and that to the best of our ability we will judge 
if it be so or not, without stopping to inquire 
if it emanate from gentle or simple. We have 
the elevation of the operative classes sincerely 
and warmly at heart, and will do all in our 
power to ndvenioe it. If we ean aid struggling 
merit, it will at all times be a satisfaction to us 
to do so. 








BRICKWORK IN ASPHALTE, 
Leannine that the Seyssel Asphalte Com- 
pany were engaged, under the superintendence 
of Mr.Mylne, in building, with asphalted brick- 
work, the interior of a new reservoir on High- 
gate Hill, we made a pilgrimage a few days 
ago to that now distant spot, which, measuring 
by time,has been removed, thanks to railways, 
as far from London as Windsor, for example, 
used to be, We found the reservoir nearly com- 
pleted, and apparently a very satisfactory work. 
tis 100 feet square at the top, and 13 feet deep. 
The bottom was puddled with clay 18 inches 
deep, and laid with 9 inches of brickwork in mor- 
tar, with a course of bricks flat, in asphalte, on 
that, covered with asphalte half an inch thick, 
The sides (sloped atan angle of 45 degrees), 
consist of two 4}inches of brickwork, in mortar, 
laid against the earth, witha third 4} inches 
in asphalte, covered on the face with half an 
inch of asphalte, as at the bottom. The top of 
the brick sides is coped with asphalte sprinkled 
with grit. 


brick before it was laid, by putting a number 
of them close together in a frame, and pour- 
ing over them the required thickness of 
asphalte. The bricks were then separated, and 
each laid with asphalte, the joints being after- 
wards pointed up with the same material. In 
laying the bricks care was required to keep 
the face even,and it was found necessary to 
hold each brick in its proper position about 
half a minute, till the asphalte had set. This 
application of asphalte, somewhat novel in this 
country, promises to be of considerable value. 








growing hedgerow timber. The following 
calculation, made by Mr. Isaac Foster, of Great 
Totham, Essex, a gentleman of much ex- 
perience, appeared last week in the Chehnsford 
Chronicle :— 
| Ist, The average value of timber on 

100 acres of landinthecounty £100 0 0 
; 2nd, Let it stand 28 years, and the 
improvement in value will not 
exceed 50s. per year...... 2 Peek ee 





170 0 0 
3rd. Sell the same now.......... 100 0 0 
Interest at compound ditto 300 0 0 

4th. Tenant paying 2s. more per 
acre, with the interest and 
compound ditto upon the 





377 12 0 








777 12 0 
170 0 0 


£607 12 0 
| So that the proprietor of 1,000 acres loses 


| more than six thousand pounds by letting it 
stand. 
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particulars of his system to the “ Society of 


The facing of asphalte was given to each | 








Henoerow Timper.—It has long been a | 
question, whether a loss is not sustained in | 
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RAILWAY NEWS FROM PARIS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tue statutes or by-laws of the Strasbourg 
and Nantes railway companies have just been 
published. The capital of the former is fixed 
at 125,000,000 fr., divided into 250,000 shares 
of 500 francs each. More than one-third of 
the shares stand in the name of Englishmen, 
but, in point of fact, Englishmen hold a much 
a number, several of the or French 

olders—Rothschild, Hottinguer, Laffitte, for 
instance—representing ourcountrymen. The 
capital of the Nantes company is fixed at 
40,000,000 fr., divided into 30,000 shares of 
500 francs each. Nearly 30,000 shares stand 
in the names of Englishmen, but, as in the 
case of the other company, they really and 
truly hold a much greater number. The ad- 
judication which conferred these two railways 
upon the respective companies has been ap- 
proved by royal ordinance, and nothing now 
remains to be done but a further approval by 
ordinance of their statutes, to give the compa- 
nies all their rights and privileges, and to esta- 
blish them as societés anonymes. Some of the 
Strasbourg companies, in rendering to their 
subscribers the sums overpaid as deposit, think 
right to deduct two, four, and even eight sous 
(4d.) per share, under the pretence of covering 
the preliminary expenses, as if the interest on 
the sums paid up were not amply sufficient for 
the purpose. One of them has even had the 
monstrous audacity to keep one franc, 5 sous 
on each share, to make up for losses, occa- 
sioned by Bourse transactions. Keally one is 
astounded at the iniquity of such a demand, 
when it is remembered that to presume to 
speculate at all with the money of the share- 
holders, was a most scandalous breach of 
trust. 

One question remains to be settled before 
the Paris to Strasbourg oe can be handed 
over to the company— it is relative to the sta- 
tion at Paris. The inhabitants of different 
quarters contend with much vivacity to have it 
placed in the midst of them; but, upon the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the site 
chosen by the Government is the best that 
could be adopted, all things considered. It is 
situated in a street of sufficient width, and 
which can be made still wider; it is close to 
the two great mercantile streets of this ca- 
seed faubourg St. Denis, and the fau- 

ourg St. Martin, and, above all, it is infinitely 
cheaper than any other site that could be pro- 
vosed, 
' The day fixed for the adjudication of the 
railways from Paris to Lyons, and from Creil 
to St. Quentin is the 20th of the present month, 
and Friday before last was the latest day al- 
lowed for companies intending to offer for the 
concession of either line, to give notice to the 
Minister of Public Works. Similar “ fusions” 
or amalgamations, to what were effected be- 
tween the companies for the northern railway, 
from Paris to the Belgian frontier, were ex- 
pected, but the result has not confirmed the 
expectation. Eleven of the Lyons companies 
have united, dividing among themselves the 
capital in the following manner :— 





Shares. 

Receveurs-Généraux ........ 43,333 
Messageries .. 00.2026 .s0005 43,333 
re tae re ara 
Gammon 36 i cee cies ieee § 48S 
Cele fiads (Sethe ee eS 
Laffitte Blount ....... ewe wee 42,364 
Lapinsonniére ......,+-..+.. 38,835 
Gee okie tabi twccisvnieces: SEARO 
Ardoin Verdian ..ces.0s-+- 24,209 
Hottinguer ......-00-++s0+- 13,334 
Rothschild fréres............ 10,000 
Total shares...... 400,000 


The three companies of the postmasters 
Frangaise and Engineers have also united 
themselves into one company, each taking an 
equal share of the capital. The Creil to St. 
Quentin companies were not able to agree 
among themselves as to the share which each 
should have in the capital ; and aceordingly no 
fewer than five gave the necessary notices to 
the Minister of Pablie Works of their inten- 
tion to appear at the adjudication. The five 
companies are as follows :— 

The company represented by Rothsehild 
Fréres, Hottinguer, Laffitte Blount ; the com- 

any represented by Mr. Cordier, deputy, 
arquis de Dion, Baron D’Angré, &.; the 
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company represented by Comte de Colbert, 


General Corbineau, &e.; the company repre- 
sented by MM. Séguin, de !’Ousle, de Latena, 


Michelet, &c.; the company represented by 


the Duke of Vincence, Comte Lancosme, — 
Bréves, Comte Lagrange, &c. 

Is not such a result to be lamented by the 
shareholders in all the companies of these two 
railways? They cannot all win, which is 
the first thing to be regretted, after having 
waited so long and spent so much money, and 
incurred so much inconvenienee to have a share 
in these great mercantile undertakings, The 
next thing to be regretted ig, that the winner 
will, by the competition, be compelled to accept 
the lease for a shorter period than could be de- 
sired, whereby the shareholders will not obtgia 
so large an interest as they may have had 
reason to expect. Some pe@ple say, that the 
cause of the opposition that will take place for 
the Paris to Lyons Railway, was the refusal of 
the eleven amalgamated companies to admit 
the smaller ones into their body, But I know 
from excellent authority, that it arase from the 
extravagant pretensions of those little com- 
pone themselves, not one of which had the 

alf of its capital (i.e. the balf of the tenth 
part of the capital) paid up, but which, never- 
theless, claimed to be considered equal, or 
nearly so, to such compenies gs that of Laffitte, 
the Union, and Ardoia, whieh possess some of 
the most wealthy and important mereantile men 
of England and France. But after all, peaple 
attach no very great importance ta the threat. 
ened opposition,—it being thought that the 
Opposing company will either be rejected by 
the Minister of Publie Works, or retire at the 
last moment of its own ageord. With respect 
to the Creil to St. Quentin eompanies, the 
matter is different. Some of them are of the 
very highest respectability and the most un- 
questionable substance. Hence it is feared 
that the competition will be very severe, it 
being of the utmost importance to them not 
to be defeated after all their trouble and 
expenditure; and it being algo of the very at- 
most importance to the company of the 
Northern railway not to permit the Creil to 
St. Quentin line, which is an embranchment 
on its own main line, to slip out of its bandg. 
In fact, in the hands of a rival company the 
Creil to St. Quentin embranchment may be 
made a very tormidable rival to the main line. 
The annual returns of the line from Creil to 
St. Quentin are calculated at 3,080,000 fr., 
which will yield 5) per cent, for the share- 
holders on the capital they will have to disburse 
fur forming, stocking, and working the line. 

The Lyons to Avignon Railway was an- 
nounced by some newspapers for adjudication 
on the lth ot January; but I have the best au- 
thority for saying that nothing has yet been 
finully settled on the subjeet. The difficulties 
and disputes as to the travé are now under the 
consideration of the Council des Ponts, et 
Chaussés, and the Minister of Public Works. 

The railweys at present in course of execu- 
tion are running a career of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. The receipts of last week on the Paris 
and Rouen line were 125,516 fr., whilst those 
of the corresponding week of last year were 
101,294 fr. The receipts last week of the 
Paris to Orleans Railway were 148,870 fr.; 
whilst in the same week last year they were 
only 123,216 fr. On the St. Germain and Ver- 
suilles (right bank), the receipts for the month 
of November were 177,077 fr., whilst in the 
month of November lust year, they were not 
more than 140,750 fr. Qa the Versailles (left 
bank) Railway, the receipts for November 
were 40,613 fr.; in the same month last year, 
45. 828tr. In the month of October last, the 
Railway da Gard yielded 217,214 fr. ; the same 
month of 1844 produced only 184,592 fr. 

Our Bourse appears to have entirely reco- 
vered from the erisis which weighed upon it 
during tha whole of the last month. Qo rail- 
way shares there has been a very general and 
a very striking improvement in prices. 

December, 1845. 





Tas Caturvorat or St. Dents, The 
monument erected to the memory of Louis 
XVIII. in the vaults of the Cathedral of 3t. 
Denis, is about being completed, and, when 
finished, that of Charles X , his successor, will 
be proceeded with, When this is done, all 
the French Kings and Princes up to 1230 will 
be there represented either by a tomb, a mo- 
nument, or a statue.—Galignani’s Messenger. 








FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Dec, 9ra.—Sir Walter James, Bart., M.P., 
Vice-president, in the chair, ‘Mr. James Finn, 


| her Majesty’s new consul! at Jerusalem, was 





elected sorrrepont ps delineator for thet im- 
portant locality, Mr. J. g. Halliwell, F.B.S., 
was elected an honorary fe ribated ‘ 
r. georns sgace cont two 
majuscules, illuminated on vellum in gold end 
colours, of the 14th century. M . WwW. 
Rogers exhibited a curious broach of ancient 
Irish workmanship in brass; a chaseble button 
of the 15th century in silver; and the seal of 
Macarius, Bishop of Antioch in the 15th cen- 
tury, having in the centre a figure of St. P 
sitting upon @ throne, en a pinnacle of whic 
a cock is reesting: the handle terminates in 
grotesque heads, This seal was purch 
from the eoligction of Mr. Till. Mr. Mayford 
exhibited an exchequer tally of the time of 
Edward III. Mr, E. B. Price exhihited speci- 
mens of foliated encaustic tiles fram the ruing 
of Sunbridge Priory, Kent; Bradenstoke 
Abbey, Wilts; Reading, Berks; and §t. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, Botolph-lane, The secretary, Mr, 
W. P. Griffith, exhibited a small sculptured 
female effigy, in stone, painted and gilt, from 
one of the religious establishments in Somer- 
setshire ; @ very interesting relic in a perfect 
— of errr Its date is about the 
atter end of the |4th century, Also a painti 
of Harlington Church, Middiescs, by Me. Vien 
cent Figging. pm 

Mr, Gull then delivered an inaugural lee- 
ture on architectural acoustics, He began by 
calling attentina to the science of acoustics as 
an important branch of physics, ta the use of 
the science by physiologists to explain the 
offices of the several parts of the ear in hear- 
ing, and to the applications of the science by 
architects in the erection of buildings, so that 
the tones of the human ynice and of music 
should reach to the whole of an assembled audi- 
tory unimpaired hy resonance, and andisturbed 
by echoes, He regretted that many buildings 
were monuments of acoustical ignorance. 
Sound, he said, is not, as some philosophers 
describe it, Motion, nor as others teach, ree 
sisted motion, but is a sensation sui generis. 
In all causes, however, the physical cause of 
sound is resisted motion, Ia common lag- 
guage we speak of noise, sound, and musical 
sound, to express distinctions in what we hear, 
“ A quill,” says Dr, Thomas Young, “ strike 
ing agvinst a card causes a noise, byt strikin 
successively against the teeth of a wheel, or p 
a comb, a continued sound; and if the teeth 
of the wheel ere at equal distanges, and the 
velocity of the motion is constant, a musical 
sound. The general terms, pitch, loudness, 
quality, and duration, embrace all the distine- 
tions which are audible in sound, and which 
are skilfully adapted by the musical composer 
to express sense and sentiment in masic, which 
may therefore be appropriately termed @ tone- 
language. In common noises, we detect only 
loudness and quality; in round we distinguish 
loudness, quality, and duration ; and in musical 
sound we discriminate loudness, quality, dura- 
tion, and pitch. Duration cannot be predicated 
of noise, beeause it is limited to the moment 
of collision, and is incapable of further exten- 
sion. Mr. Cull described the physical causes 
of these distinctions in sound, and then ex- 
plained the transmission of motion in the un 
dulations of a stretched cord; of water disturbed 
by throwing a stone in it; of a field of corn, 
and of the particles of highly elastic bodies, in 
order to understand the conduction of sound 
by the air, which will form the subject of the 
next lecture, 

Atter the lecture, it being the anniversary 
of the society’s foundation, the secretary deti- 
vered an address, reviewing the progress made 
during the past year, which he considered the 
first year of active operation ; noticing, also, 
the complete course of introductory lecteres 
which had been read, as well as the assistance 
the society had given towards restoring objects 
of antiquarian ioterest (St. John’s Gate, Clerk- 
enwell), as an earnest of what the institution 
would do if sufficiently supported. The best 
thanks of the meeting were given to the vice- 
presidents, the treasurer, and the officers, for 
their zealous exertions during the past year, 
avd they were re-elected for the year 5 ag, 

The next lecture was announced for Jan, 13, 
“On Ecclesiastical Design,” by Mr. G. R. 
Lewis. 
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ANTIQUARIAN NEWS AND DISCOVERIES. 

Durine the past werk, a Roman tesselated 
pavemeut bas been brought to light at Col- 
chester. It is of considerable extent, and of 
the plain red deseription, withuut any variegated 
design. Remains have also been discov 
on the game spot, of fresco painted 
from ofechs 


it is ed that the building in connecti 
with @ remains must have been Sestaages 
by fire, At Bungay, in Suffolk, during the 


execution of some repairs at the Grammer 
School, g stone was discovered in the front of 
the house, with the following inscription :— 
latum tumulo subtriste cadaver 
Sic Schola nostra oe clarior usta roge. 
This date clears up » doubt asto the time 
when the present school wus erecied, the tuwa 
having beea almost entirely destroyed by firs 


pon the let March, 1683.——-Un the 2th ult, 


the surface ground in w paddock, at Orping- 
ton, suddenly gave way, and developed. at we 
depth of 16 Feet, subterranevus arched cham- 
bers. j gives an secount of the 
recent digcoveries of eighteen Gallo-Roman 
tombs at Luxeuli (Haute Saune). These 
monuments go back tothe first centuries of the 
Christien era, “ the greater iy skal would 
appear to have belonged to the Pagan pri 
es fur es may be judged from the San’ Se 
with the bodies, and the attributes, of their 
fanetions, represented on the ivterior of t 
tombs, The names of several of the d 
are written in legible characters at their feet, 
Mr. Hawkins, whose letter to the Institute 
of Architects relative to the proposed cullection 
of national antiquities we recently printed, hes 
addressed a letter to the chairmen of the 
several railways on the same subject. He ulso 
points out the high probability that, in the pro- 
gress of the railways new in the course of tur- 
mation, many very intere-tng autiquities will 
be brought to light: without some ~pecial ia- 
terference for ther protection, such objects ure 
too often ignerantly destroyed by the workmen 
by whom they ure found. He asks the diree- 
tors to give orders fur the preservation of ans 
tiquities found iv making railways, aud to attord 
facilities tur the record of sucn discoveries, 
and for the inspection of the objects found, 
ir. Hawkias remarks: * Antiquities cau only 
classified hy the must extensive comparisua 
of specimens; for such comparison is required 
the actual juxtaposition of the objects cout 
ed, @ Kuowledge of the district w whick 
hey be.ang, and, us far as possible, of the cir- 
eymétanges of their discovery; if they ere ouly 
pattisily preserved, or recorded, much vf their 
value ug evidence is lost, or, if they ave scattered 
7] gles for apart, the wiuate distinctions 
and resemblances vn which their errangeweut 
depeuds can scarcely be perceived, ur, if per- 
ceived, rendered available in arena@ungical 
research.” —We are yled to learn that vey 
satisfactory replies have heen received. 


a 
BATHS AND Waoat-nuyess F 
LABOUKING CLASSE 9 BNE 


On Tuesday last the geremony of layiog e 
foundation stone of the Gret model establis 
ment for baths and wash-houses for the lebour- 
ing classes tovk pluce in Gulsian-gyuare, 
High-street, Whitechapel, The Lord Mayor 
presided on the occasion; there were sieg 
present Mr, Wm. Cotton, the chairmen of the 
committee, Mr. Win. Weire, as deputy chairs 
man, the Kev. Mr. Quickett, &c. The stoag 
basing been lowered, the Lond Mayor went 
through the process of “ laying the sioug,” on 
which was fixed a brass piate with theanuexed 
inseription :—"* I he first stone of this busiding, 
erected for Baths aud Wash-houses fur the 
Labouring Classes, was laid by the Right 
Honourable John Johason, Lord Mayor; the 
Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Loadon, Pre- 
sident; Wm, Cotton, Esq., Chairman; Wm, 
Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman; P. P. Baly, 
Esq., Engiveer; T. Buller and T. Forrest, 
Esquires, Honorary Secretaries; and G. 3. . 
Grittith, Esq., Assistant Secretary.” A glass 
bottle was alse iniaid, in which were deposited 
the silver aad copper coius of the reolu, g 
dione * ucket, aud the report of the comuanticg, 

lu vbe evenmmg upvarde of 240 gentlemen | 
celebrs +d the event by dining lugether at the” 
Londun tavern; the Lord Mayor wok pee 5 


* 


In the c. urse of the evening donations were 


] announce: d amounting together to about 10004 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE IN NETLING HOUSE, 
BATH 


Wautst Sir Walter Hungerford was build- 
ing this, his town residence, John of Padua was 
engaged at Longleat; at a house at Bradford, 
known as the Duchess of Kingston’s ; and at 


Frampton families to the present possessor, 
Mr. Houlston; but what became of, or into 
whose hands fell, the town mansion, I am not 
able to find. Itis at present in my possession, 


| held under the Hospital of St. John ; a charity 
| of very early date. 
The room in which this chimney-piece is | 


Claverton, all within a few miles of each other | 


and of this. Itis easy, therefore, to suppose, 


that the knight was aided by this celebrated | 


“ builder” in his andertaking ; and as much of 
the detail in the “ Duchess’s House” very 
closely resembles this chimney-piece, I think 
it may be considered as a work of his. 

The Hungerford family were possessed of 
immense wealth, Thomas Lord Hungerford 


married a daughter of ‘tthe Percy,” Earl of | 


Northumberland, and gave their only dauzhter 
and heir to Lord Hastings, with a dowry of no 
less than eighty-seven manors. This Hunger- 
ford has left us a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of his time at Littlecot, in Wiltshire, 
mear the town fiom which the family derive 
their name. 


situated, is occupied by the Bath and West of | 
England Agricultural Society, and their annual | 


meeting is held in it. The house has from 
time. to time been dreadfully mutilated, and 


| now bat little else remains of the works of 


Sir Walter Hungerford and his architect than 
the chimney piece before you ; but thinking it 
worthy of publication, and ithaving as yet es- 
caped observation, you may, if you please, give 
ita place in fue Buiter, under the authority 


| of your obedient servant, 


Sir Edward Hungerford, in the time of | 


rles I1., dissipated all the estates of his 
stors. Amonyst his recorded extravagances 
the purchase, ut the cost of 500/., of a blue 
© appear in af the coronation of the king. 
y Castle and the estates were in 16¢6 sold, 
n be traced through the Bayntum and 


ig tes 
had 
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Bath, 1845. Epwarp Davis. 





COUPLAND’S PATENT FURNACE. 


coals aic supplied from below the fire, up 
wards, and there is at the same time a passage 
of atmospheric air passing through the fuel, 
by which means all the products of the coals 
pass through the incandescent fuel above, and 


| are consumed, whereby smoke is prevented. 


This is done by lowering at pleasure and ina 
horizontal position, by suitable apparatus, a 
portion of the fire-bars sufficiently below 


‘the fire to enable a fresh supply of fuel to 


be placed thereon, and then raising them 
again to their former place, and retaining 
them there till the fuel is consumed and a 
fresh supply required, without interfering with 
the draught necessary for the combustion of 
the fuel while being so consumed. 

An extract from the Liverpool Health of 
Towns’ Advocate will exemplity the increased 
heat gained by burning smoke. Mr. H. Holds- 


| worth, of Manchester, has shewn, that in the 


front flue of a farnace, of common construction, 


| the thermometer seldom rose above 1100 deg. 


Tris furnace is the result of some of the | 


many efforts that have been made to prevent 
swoke and save fuel. The possibility of avoid- 
ing altogether the nuisance of smoke, and 


effecting a saving at the same time, being | 
| water evaporated by a pound of coal was one- 
| half greater than when the emoke was not con- 


almost universally admitted, the only question 


| is the best means of effecting the desired end. 


In the furnace to which we are alluding the 


Falr., and often fell below 940 deg., the mean 
being 975 deg., while in the same furnace, 
when consuming its own smoke, the mean tem- 
perature was 1160 deg. Fabr., ranging be- 
tween 1400 and 1000 deg. The quantity of 


sumed, 
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CROSS ON EAST GABLE OF ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH, WISBEACH, CAMBRIDGE, 


Tuts beautiful example of the taste and skill 
of the middle ages having become dilapi- 
dated by the changing seasons of several 
centuries, has lately been removed from its 
original position, and a new one, a fac-simile 
of the former, has been substituted for it. 
The old cross ‘is a fine e of the’ dura- 
bility of the Barnack stone, the small stalks 
of the foliage being only five-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, and yet it has withstood the 
weather in an exposed situation-about five 
hundred years. (In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, I presume it to have been 
erected in the former half of the fourteenth 
century.) 

The new cross is of Ketton stone; it is 
three feet four inches in height from the 
summit to the cap-stone, and two feet eight 
inches in extreme width—the sketch is drawn 
toa scale of one foot to an inch. 

Wisbech, Dec. 4, 1845. E. 8, 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


The number of railway plans deposited at 
the Board of Trade’ amounts to 7 The 
dread of railway litigation has induced a 
number of persons, to assemble, with Mr. D. 
Whittle Harvey at their head, to see whether 
some plan whereby an equitable arrangement 
of just demands can be devised.——The bridge 
over the Wensum above Carrow Abbey, con- 
necting the Yarmouth Railway with the Ely, 
was expected to be opened for the passenger 
traffic this week, but will not be ready for 
about a fortnight, though the trucks and heavy 
goods will be ableto run over it. There 
will bell embankments and 10 cuttings on 
the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings line. Mr. 
Kirby, the resident engineer, reports as follows 
on the same :—Redditch embankment, which is 
formed, contains 19,700 eubie yards; Red- 
ditch cutting, completed, 11,800; Stonecross 
cutting, 106,900, 54,000 removed ; Westham 
cutting, 14,700, completed; Pevensey Marsh 
embankment (3} milcesong) 50,000, 36,000 
removed; Conden ¢utting, 13,000, completed 
Little Common cutting, 25,800, 4,000 removed; 
Hatland cutting, 8,800, 4,000 removed; 
Bexhill cutting, 71,800, 37,000 removed; 
Galley Hill cutting, 52,500, 44,000 removed ; 
Bulverhithe cutting, 32,800, 27,600 removed. 
The deepest cutting is that of Stonecross, 
Which is 40 feet, and the highest embankment 
avrages 23 feet. The portion which passes 
thnugh the ruins of the priory of St. Pan- 
eras at Lewes, is somewhat impeded by the 
care »xercised in the exeayations. The works 
do n¢ much disturb any of the walls of the 
ruins, Connected with the localities of 
railwa) enterprise it appears that 83 prospec- 
tuses Wre issued from Moorgate-street, jnvol- 
ving caftal to the amount of 90,175,000, and 
from Gnrsham-street 20 prospectuses were 
issued rewiring the sum of 17,580,000/.—— 
The operajons to connect Richmond with the 
Great Nor of England Railway at Cowton 
have commeced, and a great number of exca- 
vators are Noy employed in the neighbourhood 
of St. Marto’s, near Easthy Abbey. 
The electric telegraph is now completed 
between Dove and Edenbridge, as well as 
between the leter place and Maidstone. It 
will be contined from Edenbridge to the 
London Bridge erminus and the Bricklayers’ 
Arms station. —-The proprietors of the Lon- 
don Auction Mat have come to a resolution 
prohibiting, on thir premises, the sale of rail- 
way scrip. Th great tunnel in the Shef- 
field aud Manchester line, nearly three miles 
in length, is nrarly completed, and the opening 
of itis expected to take place in a few weeks. 
Last week a pety, including the engineer and 
one of the diretors, passed through with an 
engine.——T hee exists a prospect, amounting 
almost to a certinty, that the Eastern Union 
line will be opend early in the spring. The 
line commences wth the Colchester Extension 
and Eastern Couxies at Ardleigh, and, pro- 
ceeding thence tovards Ipswich, passes over 
tableland at Mantngtree Valley, Dedham, 
Lawford, andoverth river Stour. The quantity 
of earthwork removed has exceeded 700,000 
cubic yards, being twethirdsof the whole quan- 
tity required to complee a double road. Thirty 
culverts and bridges hye been built, six miles 
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thirteen miles of double feneing set up. The ; in number,—three of wood, one of stone and 





long timber viaducts over the Stour are almost 
completed ; the foundations have proved satis- 
factory. ‘I'here are several heavy cuttings and 
embankments, but most of them have been 


the other of bricks. The quantity of earth 
excavated has been about 100,000 cubie yards. 
About a quarter of the Oxford and Ragby 
line, which when complete will be 504 miles 








mastered. The Brighton and Chichester | in length, has been staked ont, and excavators 
line was opened for passenger’s traffic as far as | are at work upon it——-At Chester, on the line 
Worthing on the 24th ultimo. There was no | to Holyhead, two bridges are in progrese— 
ceremony, that being reserved until the line is | the one across the Dee, and the other across 
opened throughout, which it is expected will be | the canal. About 300 men are employed near 
mi March. At present only one line of rails | Chester; about 200 more are enguged ‘at 
is laid down, but it is intended to have a double | Mostyn; near Conway the same number chiefly 
line eventually. The Worthing station is/ in makingthe tunnel through the rock; and 
situated about half a mile from the centre of | about as many in the neighbourhood of Bangor. 
the town. The coast line of the South | The different lines uniting at. Leeds are 
Devon, near Teignmouth, met with another | reported to have agreed to contribute 100,0007, 
mishap last Sunday night. The Eveter Gazette each towards the establishment of a central 
says that during a neap tide, the waves, which | station. It is estimated that since the — 
were large and very wide apart, broke over gation of parliament 100,000/. a week - 
the doomed wall in succession, making light of | been spent in railway advertisements. t 
the roadway of sand, and causing the wall to | bas been suggested that the extremely unplea- 
tremble with the repeated shocks. This was sant motion expert by passengers in most 
particularly the case at the large breakwater | of the English lines arises chiefly from the 
about midway between this town and the | top-heaviness of the carriges, and the insuffici- 
Parson and Clerk, where the sea was fast | ency of the base. In many instances the wheels 
washing away the permanent road; and soon | standon a base 8 feet 6 in. by 4 feet 8 in. 
after church time, the wall to the eastward of | the length of the body is 17 to 18 feet, and 
it was seen to totter ; and after several distinetly | the height between 9 and 10 feet from the rail. 
perceptible vibrations, about 120 feet in length That such a top-heavy construction could z 
fell into the sea, leaving about 20 feet standing | steady at high velocities is almost impossible. 
adjoining the breakwater, which was protected , It appears that in Germany six-wheel aaa 
by a projection. The engineer of the nearly 30 feet long are used and are perfectly 
Manchester, Huddersfield, and Great Grimsby, | free of the inconvenience referred to. On some 
line has reported that, from experiments | of the Irish lines30 ft.carriages with six-wheeln 
recently made, the practicability of the pro- have been adopted, and given great satisfaction, 
posed tunnel under the Trent is placed beyond | In the United States some of the carriages > 
question. ‘The works of the Cockermouth | 80 feet long.———An immense number o a . 
and Workington line have been let to Messrs. | men are employed on the a ar- 
J. and W. Ritson, who completed the contract | lisle line. The embankments and ype ha 
between Workington and Maryport. They very heavy, and the process of blasting large 
engage to make the line for 37,000/. and to | quantities of stone that obstruct ie = rl ah 
complete the whole in nine months after ob- | of the line is still coutinued. The engi en - 
taining poseession of theland.——The Lytham | embankment near Carlisle is comp ms, an 
and the Blackpool Branches of the Preston and | the viaducts at Gatthie are nearly oy apr 
Wyre Railway, the former 4 miles 6 farlongs | Mr. Gravatt, the engineer of the bebe b 
in length, and the other somewhat less, are | tern and Western, bas been ebarg bce | “ 
ail batcomplete. The Lytham line is finished. | by the directors of the company, wit oom 
There is no work of an nitude on it ex- | carelessness and = dilatoriness 



































of permanent road have been Jaid, and 


cepting in the construction of the bridges, five preparation of the p ane, to an extent which 
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laced them in jeopardy, and he has been dis- 
Mn from his office.———Part of the Fur- 
ness Railway having to run alonga marsh 
called Salthouse Marsh, which is covered by 
high tides, an embankment was formed whereon 
to lay the rails. The Preston Chronicle reports 
that, during the late gales, the sea has entirely 
swept away the whole of the embankment, 
doing damage to the estimated amount of 
2,000/.——On the Eastern counties line, the 
erection of a new and enlarged station at Cam- 
bridge, nearly half a mile nearer the town, 
has been resolved upon. Improvements have 
been made at the Shoreditch terminus by the 
completion of a new suite of waiting rooms for 
the passengers. The new stations at Brentwood 
' are almost completed. They are built of red 
brick, in the Elizabethan Tt. 1 ar- 
row viaduct on the Lancaster and Carlisle line 
is nearly finished. The last arch was keyed 
in on the 29th ult. The viaduct spans the 
romantic valley of Borrowdale nearitsjunction 
with that of the Lune, at an altitude of 
68 feet, and is built of a light red freestone, 
except the interior of the arches, which 
composed of brickwork. The first contract 
on the Whitby Branch of the York gad Fore 
Midland line has been taken by Mr. 
it is about seven miles in length, from Picker- 
ing to Ruindall; and the works have been 
commenced. 








UNDERGROUND ROOMS. 

Sin,—Seeing by your valuable publication, 
there is some chance of the New Building Act 
undergoing @ revision in the next session of 
Parliament, I beg to call publie attention, 
through the medium of your pages, to Sche- 
dule K, which will render tenantless the under- 
ground apartments of nearly the whole of the 
small houses in London after July, 1846, 
without remunerating the owners for the lo 
of rent for the same, although each of these 
houses has been built agreeably to the old Act, 
and under the inspection of the several district 
surveyors. Therefore, Sir, I do think that 
should Schedule K be not entirely erased from 
the new Act at the expected revision, so far as 
existing buildings are concerned, some provi- 
sion should be made to remunerate the owners 
of such property, who are generally small 
tradesmen and frugal mechanics, persons who 
ought to be assisted and not injured by Acts 
of Parliament. 20,000,0007. were not long 
sinee voted to remunerate the rich owners of 
human flesh, whose property in the same was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament, I therefore 
ask, upon the broad principles of justice, for 
remuneration for the owners of small houses 
that may be effected by Schedule K. 

By inserting the above remarks in an early 
number, you will much oblige, Sir, yours, &c., 

Cumberland Market, Dec, 3rd. W.P. 


—— 
CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


A speciaL general meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society was lately held 
at the Philosophical Society’s rooms; the 
President, the Rev. Professor Willis, in the 
chair. The President opened the proceed- 
ings by reminding the meeting, that the 
Society had already existed for several years 
in this University, and had from time to time 
issued publications, on architectural and other 
subjegts of antiquarian interest. It appeared 
thatseveral of its existing laws would, if strictly 
adhered to, confine the Society's any 
within very narrow limits, and that it had been 
proposed to offer some modification of these 
rules, in order to increase the efficiency of 
this Society. He considered that members of 
an University, highly educated as they are, 
coming as they do from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, periodically revisiting their homes, 
or travelling over the whole world, have greater 
opportunities for the collection and mutual 
communication of varied and curious informa- 
tion than ns in any other situation. 
Hence, the limitation of the Society’s researches 
to Cambridge and its vicinity bad been in fact 
prestivally disregarded. he well-known 











iety which lately occupied the field of 
architectural researches in this University 
having discontinued its meetings here, an 
Opportunity was thus offered for the present 
society to extend ite operations in that depart- 
ment, and for this purpose it was proposed to 
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hold more frequent meetings, which taking 
place in the evening (and not as hitherto in the 
morning) might, it was hoped, assume a more 
attractive character than they had as yet 
ed. He wished it to be clearly under- 

stood that, whilst giving to architecture 
@ prominent place among the objects of its 
labours, the Society was desirous of confining 
itself to an historical and artistic view of the 
ubject, not interfering with or giving advice 
r the erection or arrangement of new build- 


ings. 

+7 isstated that the subscription tothe Society 
will in future be one guinea annually, and that 
the evening meetings will be commenced in the 
ensuing term. The President expressed a hope 
that he should be enabled at an early meeting, 
to lay before the Society an architectural 
account of the recent discoveries in the chapel 
of Jesus Callege. 

Fs 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

PROPOSED UNION OF THE STUDENTS. 

Ow Wednesday, the 10th., sixteen medals, 
gold and silver, were distributed amongst the 
competing students in the various branches of 
art, inclading a gold medal with the discourses 
of Reynolds and West, to Mr. A. Johnson, for 
the best architectural design for a National 
Record office; anda silver medal, with the 
lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. W. 
Walters, for the best architectural drawing of 
the Strand front of Somerset House. 

Mr. Jones, the keeper, who took the chair in 
the absence of Sir Martin Shee, read an ad- 
dress to the students, written by the latter for 
the last distribution. It related principally to 
the importance which ought always to be 
attached to the choice of subjects in painting. 
On this point the president wrote with much 
earnestness, regretting that it was not always 
inthe power of un artist, who was the most 
competent person to judge of his genius, to 
select his own subjects. Then followed some 
remarks on the general subject of composition, 
particularly the epic, which the president 
divided into three branches—the poetical, the 
classical, and the historical. The whole of 
these remarks were illustrated by reference to 
the best examples of the most celebrated pain- 
ters. Inthe course of them the president 
strongly condemned the introduction of dis- 
cordant objects into pictorial compositions. 
There were examples among the best painters 
of these inappropriate introductions, but they 
were not on that account to be imitated, but 
rather shunned. The address concluded with 
some glowing anticipuations of the effect the 
judicious adurnment of the new houses of 
parliament would exercise over art. 

The day after the distribution, the students 
dined together, at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
which was chiefly noticeable for the announce- 
ment, that it is in contemplation to establish a 
monthly conversazione, so that the students 
may become better acquainted with each 
other. They are also about to form a museum 
of costume, which will be of the greatest 
utility to the student, and an establishment 
where any large work of art may be executed 
by any person who does not possess the re- 
quired accommodation at home, 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 

Ar sn ordinary meeting, held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Tite, vice-president, in the 
chair, a number of donations were announced, 
including Mountfaugon’s Antiquities, from 
Mr. Foxhall (a handsome gift), and a plan and 
section of Wren’s church, St. Benet’s Fink, 
about to be taken down, from Mr. Edwin 
Nash. Mr. R. L. Roumieu, of Lancaster- 
place, and Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh, 
were elected fellows. The chairman then read 
an elaborate notice of the proceedings taken 
in building the original Exchange, by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the Exchange built 
after the great fire in 1666, as derived from 
the records of the Corporation of London and 
the Mercers’ Company. Mr. Tite also gave 
an interesting account of the antiquities dis- 
covered in preparing for the foundations of 
the povesns building, and exhibited a number 
of the articles that were found. We hope to 
pase ie substance of this paper at some 
ength next week. 





MR. FIFE +, MR. ROAGH SMITH. 


Sin, —The two letters which you have pub- 
lished from Mr. C. R. Smith would have te- 
ceived no further notice from me but for his 
expression, that I have ‘ falsely” accused 
him: to this allegation I consider it due te 
myself to make a very brief and final reply. 
My principal design is, therefore, to re-assert, 
in Ae strongest manner, the truth of the 
statements 1 have already made, and which, 
it will be readily seen, are in the main proved 
by Mr. S.’s own admissions. 

With respect to my power of enforcing “ 
own orders; as the contractors were boun 
immediately to discharge any person from the 
works at my instance, it ie evident that | 
could have had no difficulty. This power 1 
should certainly also have exerted if the 
accusation made by Mr. §. had appeared to mg 
(upon the inquiry made at that time in his pre, 
sence) well founded. 

As to antiquities being subsequently found 
after the rubbish had been carted away, surely 
Mr. Sinith need not be told that, watched and 
cautioned as the labourers were, such a story 
was only to be regarded as a plausible mode of 
evading, on their parts, very serious legal con- 
sequences. If, however, the statement had 
been true, it would have afforded no justitica- 
tion for not restoring the articles so found to 
the proper authorities. 

With reference to Mr. Smith's plea on the 
insignificant value of the Medalet, | reply, that 
the principle of property remains anultered, 
and that { certainly did not expect such ag 
answer from an antiquary. 

At the close of Mr. Smith’s letter, I perceive 
he uses the term “colleagues.” If this has 
any reference to the members of the Archa- 
ological Association, whether collectively or 
individually, I beg, in the strongest terms, to 
deny any idea of connecting my charge against 
Mr. Smith in any manver with that highly 
respectable body. I regret, as every friend to 
archeology must do, the division into two 
Societies, but I have never taken part in 
either. I have valuable personal friendg in 
both; and if, as I understand, the time or 
circumstance under which my original state: 
ment was made, gave colour to an impressivg 
that I had either the one or the other in m 
mind, I beg most distinctly and emphatically 
to disclaim any such intention. I am, Sir, &c. 

Witviam Tite, 

17, St. Helen’s- place, Dec. 17, 1845. 

——KF_—X—X—£___ 
VALUE OF RAILWAY SHARES TO 
ORIGINAL HOLDERS, 
AND AT PRESENT PRICES, 


The following table, from the MiningJour- 
nal, will give some idea of the value of eilway 
property for investment, as compared vith the 
funds and other undertakings; it willbe seen 
that, although none of them pay & pe’ cent. af 
present rates, to the original holders the divi- 
dend varies from 3/. to 1U/. per cent. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Ir is in contemplation to erect a bridge 
over the Mersey at Runcorn, Some idea of 
its magnitude may be formed when we state 
that there are to be five wet arches of 280 feet 
span, 100 feet above high water mark at sprin 
tides, and 168 dry arches of 30 feet span, an 
51 feet high, making a total of 2,480 yards of 





arching. When completed, it will “be the 
greatest work of the kind in Ruregt. At 
the same place, Lord Francis Egerton is 


about to erect docks of great extent, also a 
custom-house, the present edifice being found 
most inconvenient for this thriving port. A 
subscription has been set afloat for the purpose 
of re-pewing and effecting other improvements 
in St. Michael’s church, Coventry. The re- 
quired outlay is estimated at 5,000/ The 
works at the two new ehurches at Morton and 
Stockwith, near Gainsbro’, are rapidly ad- 
vancing; the roofs have been reared some 
time, and are nearly slated, The wood-work 
for the interior is in a state of forwardness, 
under the superintendence of the contractor, 
Mr, Wood, of Doncaster. The Commer- 
cial Bank, and the new branch of the Bank of 
England in Castle-street, Liverpool, are both 
to be built of stone, brought from the Darley 
Dale Quarries, Derbyshire, from whieh also 
was procured the stone used in the erection of 
the Liverpool Assize Courts.——In Ireland, 
a decision has been at length come to with 
respect to the rival claims of acy, and 
Belfast, for the site of the Northern College. 
The latter town has won the prize. It is in 
contemplation, in the ensuing spring, to effect 
several improvements in the fine minster 
church at Wimborne; a substantial edifice is 
also to be erected for the endowed free school, 
in room of the present dilapidated building. 
—— Within the last fifteen years upon the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Bath alone in Wiltshire 
no less than seven churches have been either 
rebuilt or newly founded, and nine school- 
houses erected, involving together an outlay of 
nearly 30,000/. St. Mary’s Episcopal 
chapel, at Dalkeith, was consecrated last week. 
It isa Gothic building, and a local paper says, 
that “ no expense has been spared in its deco- 
ration, so as to render it suitable, in every re- 
spect, for the reception of her Majesty should 
she aguin be a visitor at Dalkeith palace. 
Some new cells have lately been erected conti- 
guous to the Ipswich station-house. They are 




















built on the humane principle, sanctioned by | 
| drawings left by Mr, Basevi (which have been 


the Inspector of Prisons, which is, that in con- 
structing a place of confinement, due regard 
should be paid to the health of the accused, 
as well as to his security. They are dry, 
warm, and well-ventilated.——A plan for the 
extension of Folkestone by the erection of a 
considerable number of houses on Lord 
Radnor’s land, was submitted, a few evenings 
since, to a publie meeting of the town’s-people, 
called by the mayor, G. Robins, Esq. The 
scheme, as explained by the originator, is on 
the principle of a building society, by the 
operation of which each member will, in suc- 
cession, become possessed of a residence in 
eleven years. A public meeting was held 
last week at Ely, having for its object the erec- 
tion of a Corn Exchange there. The market 
hill will most probably be selected for the site, 
in which case an ansightly patch of old houses 
will have to be pulled down, The estimated 
expense is 6,500/..——The London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company have publicly con- 
tradicted a report that they had altered their 
views with respectto the central station, which 
they propose to make near New-street, Bir- 
mingham. They further state that the pro- 
posal has received the sanction of the commis- 
sioners and governors of the Free school.- 
The members of the Royal Southern Yacht 
Club are about to erect at Cowes a new Club- 
house, at a cost of 6,000/. The foundation- 
stone will be laid iv a short time by the com- 
modore, the Marquis of Conyegham. Mr. 
Peto is preparing plans for the improvement 
of Lowestoft harbour, and there is a prospect 
before long of sea-borne vessels reaching Beccles 
through Lowestoft, its natural port. 
The extensive iron-works now in course of 
erection at Oakley, Fifeshire, are deserving of 
notice. The engine-house is built of stone 














from the new Carnock quarry, and is 40 feet 
below and 50 feet above the surface ground. 
There will be three or four windows im each 
front about 30 feet in height, each window 











being arched and ornamented with a meuld- 
ing; and the whole building surmounted 
with a very rich coping. The lever wall, 
whieh runs across the building from the foun- 
dation to the top, is 90 feet, and about six feet 
in thickness. It is built of polished stones of 
enormous size, each block being three tons in 
weight. So extensive is the building, that in 
it there are deposited 60,000 eubie feet of 
stones below the surface of the ground. The 
next most conspicuous objects are the far- 
naces, two of which are far advanced, the 
ebimney stalks being each about 180 feet in 
height. Mr. Sotheron, the proprietor of 
Devizes green, is about to inclose the same, 
not with the view of excluding the public, 
but in order to make it more available and 
more useful to those who may be inclined to 
resort to it for air and exercise. New walks 
and ornamental plantations will be introduced 
to as great an extent as is compatible with its 
use as the fairstead.——The ceremony of con- 
secrating a portion of the Edisburgh Cemetery 
Company’s grounds, together with the little 
Gothie chapel erected thereon, near Inverleith- 
row, took place on Saturday last.——A syndi- 
cate is about to be appointed at Cambridge 
for the purpose of ascertaining in what manner 
a tax may most conveniently be laid on the 
members of the university with the view of 
forming a new botanical garden. Already 
several suggestions have been made, having 
for their object such architectural improve- 
ment of the town as the projected change will 
admit of.——The Committee of the Dock 
Trust, at Liverpool, purpose applying to Par- 
liament next session for power to constract 
several large new docks on an extensive site, 
at present principally covered with buildings. 
The premises to be purchased number 643. 


MR. BASEVI’S SUCCESSOR AT. THE FITZ- 
WILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, 














Tue Fitzwilliam Syndicate conceiving that the 
great loss which the university had suffered by 
the lamented death of Mr. Basevi, the architect 
of the New Fitzwilliam Museum, made it 
proper for them to offer to the Senate a report 
describing the state in whieh the designe for 
the building are left; and to bring under the 
notice of the Senate the state of the engage- 
ments made with the contractors for the 
execution of the work, wrote as follows :— 

The Syndicate find by an examination of the 


sent for their inspection by his brother, Mr, N, 
Basevi) that the designs for the greater part 
of the work remaining to be executed are in a 
forward state ; but they conceive that these de- 
signs not having been perfected, require, for 
the completion of the work, the assistance of 
an architect of the same order as Mr. Basevi 
in professional eminence and skill. 

he Syndicate think it highly desirable that 
the building should be completed with a elese 
adherence to Mr. Basevi’s intentions, so far as 
they appear in a settled form in his designs. 

The Syndicate have also ascertained by 
inquiry of Mr. N. Basevi and of Mr. Baker, 
the state of the pending engagements with 
Mr, Baker; and the results of this inquiry 
will be laid upon the Registrar’s table. 

The Syndicate, considering the high pro- 
fessional character of Mr. Cockerell, and the 
confidence already reposed in him by the Uni- 
versity, beg leave to recommend that Mr. 
Coekerell be appointed Mr. Basevi’s successor 
as architect of the New Fitzwilliam Museum, 
with instructions to adhere as closely as 
may be to Mr. Basevi’s designs in carrying on 
the work to its completion. 

St. John’s College Lodge, Dec. 9, 1845, 

There was a congregation on Monday, when 
® grace was offered to appoint Mr. Cockerell 
io be the late Mr, Basevi’s successor as archi- 
rect to the New Fitzwilliam Museum, in con- 
formity with the reeommendation of the 
Fitzwilliam Syndicate in the above report. 








Tae Sxew Arca aw Orv Invention.— 
*“ Now visit the Alcazar [Cathedral at Seville}, 
but first observe a singular Moorish skew arc 
in a narrow street leading [from the Cathedral 
to the Pueta de Xerez; it proves that the 
Moors practised this new assumed 
invention at least eight centuries ago.” — 


Ford’s Spain. 














RESTORATION OF HOLY TRINITY: 
CHU , HULL. es 

Tue restoration of the interior of the navé 
of this venerable and interesting structure i¢ 
now completed. From the Packet we 
learn that the galleries have, with all the 
modern pews upon the ground floor, been 
taken away; the entire area of the nave cleared 
of thing; and the stone-coloured paint 
somevel from the lofty piers, their capitals, and 
arches. Upon entering the great western door. 
we rw vrata? i gare | — a comfortabid 

, but in reali the great 
pe: , which roti Guastracied ap i a 
grand scale by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of 
this town, after an elegant design by Mr, Lock- 
wood: repr ting to the eye, looking west, 
the a of a handsome gothic screen. 
The whole of the nave is now fitted up 
with oak stalls, enriched with poppy heads, 
carved by Mr. George Peck, of Halt Most 
of them are executed from casts of existing 
models in Lincoln Cathedral, taken by Mr. 
Keyworth, sculptor, the Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society's modeller. For some dis- 
tance eastward from the font, the seais, or 
stalls, ran transverse ; so that the standards of 
solid oak (no other timber having been per- 
mitted to be used in the work), with carved 
“ poppy heads,” abut upon the aisles. About 
half way, however, to the arch which separates 
the nave from the transepts, a change takes 
place, anda change for the better it certainly 
is; here the church assumes the aspect of 
cathedral choir, the stalls being arren 
parallel to the aisle, and the standards and 
poppy heads meeting the eye to the greatest 
advantage. A portion of this part of the 
church has been fitted up with separate stalls, 
which the churchwardens, it is presumed, will 
carefully allot. Adjoining these stalls, to the 
eastward, are smaller ones, on either side, 
for the singing men and choristers of the 
church; these abut upon the pulpit and the 
lectern, which form the most conspicuous 
objects in the nave. The pulpit, which is 
of stone, is fixed, adjoining the third pillar 
on the Lg aug te the mg It is ~ 
signed in ect keeping with the style. 
the nave, sal is highly’ enriched “ab cy 
series of niches, which are, we. understand, to 
be decorated with crimson and azure and guid. 
It is ascended by a winding staircase of stone,, 
composed of fourteen steps. The reading 
desk is of oak; it occupies @ position against 
the third pillar on the north side of the centre 
aisle of the nave. The front is composed 
of an oak screen of Gothie tracery, opea, 
and supported by buttresses of the same; 
behind are three stalls for the officiating 
clergy. From this point te the tower the 
stalls continue to be placed as in a minster 
choir, the front towards the aisle being hand- 
somely, though neatly decorated. 

It is not, we find, at present the intention 
to pave the middle and side uisles with en- 
caustic tiles, as was first intended; want of 
funds, we believe, is pleaded for this omission. 
The font, which is of Purbeck marble, and 
highly enriched, has been thoroughly cleansed 
of the many coats of stone-coloured paint 
which, up to a recent period, covered its sculp- 
tured ornaments, and it now occupies its 
proper position, near to the western door, We 
are sorry to find that it has not been restored 
in its ore manner, for some reason or 
another that we cannot account. The eight 
small pillars that stoad originally round the 
centre shaft of it have been omitted. We 
trust that the proper authorities will see to. 
this matter, and not allow its ancient features 
to be altered. 

The panels of the ceiling have been painted 
with ultra marine, whilst the members of the 
beams are “ picked out” in colours, crimson 
and gold. The centre of the panels is stadded 
with gold stars. In different parts of the 
roof are painted illustrations of the instra- 
ments of our Lord’s passion, with monograms, 
&ec. Some of the richly-carved capitals of 
the columns of the nave are decorated with 
crimson and blue and gold. The whole of’ 
the embellishments of the ceiling, &e., were 
done by Messrs. Binks and Son, of Hull, after 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Lockwood, architect, to whose care waa. 
wrirhe cage wasch bes ot presoed been 

The cost whi at i 
is about 3,000, of which sum = 





wardens have taken upon themseelvés the re- 
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ity of providing 1,2001., which they 
ex to raise by the income pew rents 

from the sale of the vaults beneath the 
charch. The rest of the sum has been guaran- 
teed by a few gentlemen who have taken an 
jnterest in the subject, and who have performed 
their part with much spirit. The future con- 
tributions will be devoted to the restoration of 
the chancel. Several handsome donations 
were preston by various gentlemen present 
towards this desirable object. We trust that 
@ vigorous attempt will be made to follow up 
this beginning, and that, the requisite funds 
being obtained, the restoration of the choir 
may be proceeded with. 








ROUND TOWERS IN FRANCE. 

At a late sessional meeting of the Cork 
Cavierian Society, Mr. Windele read a paper 
on some ancient structures in France, whieh 
the antiquaries of that country regarded as 
resembling the Irish round tower, not only in 
form, but also in the mystery which hung over 
their origin and history, in which we have some 
eurious speculation on this antiquaries’ Sphynx. 
The French work from which Mr. Windele 
has extracted these remarks, transfers all the 
frish round towers to England ; and, as it will 
be perceived, that of Ardmore among the rest. 
The French are unlike the Irish towers. Those 
of the former are of various figures, principally 
octagonal and of very moderate height. The 
tower of Quineville called Cheminée de Quine- 
ville is one of these. It is situated within 8 
leagues of Cherbourg, is hollow throughout, 
having neither stairs nor floors. It consists of 
a base circular within, and 17 feet high, con- 
structed in that style called by the Romans 
Opus reticulatum; above this is placed a 
cylindrical column, 11} feet in height and 20 
feetin circumference. The external face is 
ornamented with Corinthian and Tuscan pilas- 
ters supporting an entablature, above which 
rises a dome, roofed in the form of a truncated 
cone. Some think that it has served as a 
Pharos, others, that it is an ancient belfry. 
But it is neither within view of the sea nor 
near to any church. There are, however, in 
France, isolated towers in the vicinity of 
churches. They belong to the middle ages. 
In the cemetery of the Innocents at Paris, is 
one of an ry ty form, surmounted by a 
dome; itis 44 feetin height, and 12 feet in 
diameter. At Monthrau, near Martignon, is 
another octagon, 35 feet high and 16 in 
diameter. The door is 8 feet above the ground. 
In the cloister of the Monastery des Dames, at 
Fontevrault, is an ancient tower, 76 feet in 
height and 20 feet in diameter. The learned 
have long wearied themselves with conjectures 
more or less probable on the uses of these 
structures. But in 1790 (sic) M. Chas. Smith 
discovered, at London, a manuscript, which 
entirely cleared the obscurity of the subject. 
In that it was found that these towers were 
built in the 9th and 10th centuries, an epoch 
when singular practices often accompanied the 
exercise of religion, and that they served as 
penitential prisons: “ Jnclusaria acti in- 
clusoru.” hey have in England many of 
these towers, the best preserved of which is 
that of Ardmore, * which is 100 feet in height, 
&e. It is constructed of cut bricks! The 
opinion held, that the tower of Quineville was 
a funeral monument, appears to the French an- 
tiquary to be the most probable and reasonable 
amongst many other conjectures. The Unelli 
were the ancient inhabitants of the territory — 
Le Cotentin—in which it stands. It was 
conquered with difficulty by the Romans, and 
it was doubtless on the termination of some 
bloody contest, fought probably on this site, that 
they erected this tower, as a monument of their 
victory und of their dead. At Vic-le-Comte is 
an edifice much resembling that at Quineville. 
It is a massive circular structure, 25 feet in 
diameter, 29 in height, It serves as a chapel 
and charnel house to the Church of Sainte 
Chapelle de Vic. It is evidently of an age 
posterior to the Roman Conquest; its object 
that of a funeral monument, erected to the 
manes of warriors dead in combat; like the 
Turris Magna of Nismes, which has baffled 
the sagacity and erudition of many learned 
writ'rs. These notices Mr. W. extracted from 
® Work on the inedited antiquities of Gaal, a 
book not very accessible in this country. 


-—* Ap imore cosgty Waterford, Ireignd, 
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YORKSHIRE. 

No fewer than four new churches were oe 
consecrated in this nk during one wee 
by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. We obtain 
the following particalars from the Hull Packet. 

On the Tuesday his lordship consecrated St. 
James Church, Meltham Mills. This church 
has been erected at the sole expense of the 
late James Brook, Esq., of Boston. Seven or 
eight years ago a large school-room, with a 
small chapel at one end of it, licensed by the 
bishop for divine service, and two houses at 
the other end was erected at a cost of no less 
than 4,0007. For several obvious reasons it 
was considered desirable to have a separate 
church, and the same benevolent individual 
direeted a church to be built, principally from 
the materials of the former, and at an addi- 
tional expense of above 2,000/. It is of the 
gothic style, in the form of across. At the east 
end is a painted window presented by Mrs. 
Brook, the widow of the respected founder. 
The pulpit and reading-desk, presented by C. 
Brook, Jun., Esq., are of carved oak, by Mr. 
Wolstenholme, of York. A carved oak screen 
for the Commandments, above the communion 
place, has been presented by Mrs. C. Brook, 
and two oak chairs to match it, by Mrs. W. 
Leigh Brook. Every other part of the church 
corresponds with these, and no expense or 
trouble has been spared to exhibit a handsome 
example of church architecture without intro- 
ducing any of the novelties which are offensive 
to the feelings of some Protestants, It is 
designed to seat nearly 400 adults and above 
250 children. 

On Wednesday, his lordship consecrated the 
new church of St. Luke the Evangelist, at 
Miln’s Bridge, near Huddersfield. This struc- 
ture is a specimen of Norman architecture, 
from the design of Mr. William Wallen, archi- 
tect, Huddersfield, and is calculated to contain 
602 persons. It is built on ground liberally 
presented by Sir Jos. Radcliffe, Bart., by whom 
also an acre of ground has been given asa 
grave-yard, and an equal area for a parsonage- 
house and grounds. The building fund was 
raised mainly from the family of Zorg’ 
Armitage, Esq., of Miln’s Bridge House, by 
ene member of which (Miss Armitage, of 
Honley) 1,000/. was most munificently sub- 
scribed. The whole cost is about 2,500/, 

On Thursday, his lordship consecrated a 
church which has been erected at Roberts’ 
Town, a district in great need of such a pro- 
vision. ‘The fabric is simple in its design, but 
affords ample accommodation. 

On the following Tuesday, the new charch at 
Garforth was consecrated by his lordship. This 
is of the early English order, of the cruciform 
shape, with aisles to the nave. The nave, tran- 
septs, and chancel, are of equal width, diverging 
from the tower openings, which have lofty 2a | 
deeply moulded archivolts. The tower rises 
from four massive and shafted piers at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, and is 
surmounted by aspire sixty feet high. The 
sittings are all open and uniform, providing for 
upwards of 500 persons. The pulpits and font 
are of Huddleston stone carved; the glass of 
the windows is in imitation of the ancient 
cathedral glass, of amber tint, with the excep- 
tion of the east window, which is of stained 
glass, executed and presented by the Misses 
Gascoigne of Parlington, and one given by 
Mr. G. F. Jones, of York, the architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND COLLATERAL FO- 
REIGN WORKS, LATELY PUBLISHED. 


GERMAN WORKS. 


Andenken.—Keepsake of the Third Meeting of 
German Architects and Engineers at Prague. Prague. 
12mo., 3s. (Contains the History of Architecture in 
Bohemia, by Professor Wiesenfeld.) 

Andeutungen.—Hints on the Scope of Evangelic 
Church Building. Hamburg. 8vo., 2s. 

Férster, C. F. L., Bauzeitung.—Builders’ Gazette, 
general. 10 vols. Svo., with atlas in folio. Vienna. 
ll, 158. 

Schultz, A., Populare.—Builders’ Gazette, the 
popular. 2 vols. 4to., with atlas in folio. Weimar. 
Bericht.—Official Report on the General German 


Industrial Exhibition at Berlin, Berlin. S8vo. 
ls. 6d. 
Bericht, —Detailed Report onditto. Berlin. Svo., 


with a Plan of the Exhibition in folio. 


hreibung. of all Inventions and 
Improvements ‘in. the Austrian Empire. 
2 vols., con those of from 1836-1840, Vienna. 
4to. with atlas in earth 12s. 6d. 
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Bibliothek.—Library, new, Technico-economical. | 








Containing the whole of the Gilding and Silver. 
ing process, to which is added the Galvanic Process. 


N a 2s, 

‘ Cc wW., Handbuch.— Manual of all 
the New Materials eaeporet Trades and Manu- 
facturies. PartsT and il. Pesth. 8vo., each 3s. 

Brommler, A., Anweisung.—Instruction for Drying 
Timber in the expeditious way, so as never to 
shrink. Memmi - Svo., 3s. 

Hiilsse and Weinling, Centralblatt. — Central 
Journal of Polytechnics. Leipsig. 8vo., new series, 
5th and 6th vols., 1/. 5s. 

Gerhardt and Levy, Dom.—Recollection of the 
Cathedral of Céin, its prineipal Monuments. Céln. 


folio, 7s. 

S , Professor, Bau.—The Building of Evan- 
gelic Churches. 

Erwiederung.— A reply to Professor Semper’s 
Work. Hamburg. 8vo., Is. 

Gailhabaud, J.. Denkmaler.—Monuments of Ar- 
chitecture of all times and countries. German Edition 
by Dr. Kugler and Architect Lohde. Hamburg. 
4to., 72 parts of text, and 72 of plates, 71. 

Gebhardt, J. C. R., Erfindungen.—The Newest 
Discoveries and Improvements in the making of 
Bricks, as well as Burning Lime and Paris-plaster. 
Quedlinburg. 8vo., 3s. 

Walfer, M., Anweisung.—Instruction for making 
all sorts of Water-conduits and Water-pipes of Clay. 
Ditto. 8vo., with folio plates, 6s. 

Gallerie.— Picture Gallery of the Royal Collections 
of Berlin. Lithographies of its Principal Works. 
Berlin. 12 parts, gr. folio. Copies on China 
paper, 9s. each. 

Gerhard, E. Bildwerke.—Ancient Sculpture Work. 
Stuttgard. 4to., text and plates. 

————, Spiegel.—Etrurian Specula. 
16 parts, plates, 4to., 6s. each. 

,» Vasenbilder. — Selected Greek Vase- 
pictures, especially of Etrurian origin. Berlin. 4to., 
210 plates. 

Gewerbe Ordnung.—Code of Industry and Trades 
of Prussia of 1845, with the references of Older 
Laws. Magdeburg. 8vo., 2s. 

Giinther and Weick, Gewerbezeitung.—Journal of 
Industry. Leipsig. 4to., with cuts. 

Zeitung.— Journal for Carpenters and Cabipet- 
makers. Leipsig. 4to., with cuts. 

Gewerbspolizey.—Industrial Regulations of Ba- 
varia. Munich. S8yo., 2s, 

Goethe Denkmahl.—Goethe Monument at Frank - 
fort. Ibid. 8vo., 3s. 

Grohmann, Professor J. G. Ideen Magazin.— 
Magazine of Ideas for Architects, Artists, and Ar- 
tizans. Leipsig. Gr. 4to., with plates. Second 
Edition. Each part 1s. 6d. 

Gropius, C., Royal Decorator, Ornaments.—Or- 
naments in Various Styles of Building. Berlin. 4to., 
with plates, each part 3s. 

Guggenberger, Capt., Transport.—The Transport 
System, for the easier Overcoming of Difficulties and 
Impediments in Railways, Roads, Canals, and Rivers. 
Gratz. 8vo., potes, each part 4s. 6d. 

Gutensohn, J.G., Betrachtung.—Comparative Re- 
flections on Railroads, and their Traffic by Steam or 
Animal Power. Munich. 8vo., 2s. Second edi- 
tion. 

Hagen, Dr. G., Superior Privy Building Councillor, 
Handbuch,—Handbook of Water-building. Vol. 1. 
The Rivers. Berlin. 8vo., with atlas in 4to., 16s. 

Hamburg’s Neubeu.— Hamburg’s New Erection. 
Ibid. Fol., with plates, each part 3s. (An impor- 
tant work.) 

Hauenstein, G., Tabellen.—Cubic Tables for Round 
and Cut Timber, from half to 75 inches diameter, and 
one quarter to 60 feet length. Halle. 8vo., 5s. 

Heber, F., Burgen, —The Castles, fortified old 
Mansions and Mountain Seats of Bohemia. Prague. 
4to., plates and plans, each part 2s. 

Heideloff, C., Ornamentik.— Ornamentic of the 
Middle Ages. Niirnberg. Gr. 4to., each part 5s. 
(German and French text.) 

Hensolt, Pfarrkirche.—The new Parochial Church 
at Sonnenberg, erected by C, Heideloff. Niruaberg. 
Gr. 8vo., with plates. 

Hertzog, C., Denkmahl.—Monument of Lewis of 
Darmstadt. Ibid. 8vo., with plans, 2s. 

Hoffmann, F., Koustruktion.— Construction of ob- 
lique Brick Vaults, especially ia Relation to Railway 
Structures. Vienna. 4to., with plates in gr. fol., 


Berlin. 





8s. Gd. 

Hiibbe, H., Bemerkungen. — Hydrotechnic Re- 
marks during Travels. Hamburg. 4to., plates in 
fol., 5s. 6d. 

Crelie, Dr. (superior Privy building Councillor of 
Prussia), Journal.—Journal of Architecture. Berlin. 
4to., 21st year, each 18s. 

————, Journal of Pure and Practical Mathe- 
matics. Ibid. 4to., 29th year, each 12s. 

Hartmann, Dr.—Journal for Metal-workers of 
every kind. Weimar. 4to., each part 2s. 

Dingler.—Polytechnic Journal. Stuttgard. 8vo., 
plates in fol. 95th—98th vol. {A work o. great cir- 
culation all over the continent, and comprehending 
the practical portion of the whole sphere of poly- 
technic science.) 

Kimbel, W.—Journal for the Carpenter and Cabi- 
net-maker, &c. Frankfort. ‘Obl. fol., each part 2s. 

Fink, F., Anleitang.—lInstruction for the Proper 
Using of the Hydraulic Cement, manufactured at 
Kuffstein (Tyrol). Inspruck. 8vo., 1s. 

Krug, E. Mustersammlung.—Patterns for Build- 
ing * 5 aa Munich. 4to., plates, each part 
3s. 6d. 

orff, Dr., Lehrbuch. — Manual of Elemen- 
es ? echanies. Stuttgard. 8vo., plates 4to., 3s. 6d. 
efebure, Lehrbuch, — Manual of Descriptive Ge- 
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ometry, with an introduction on the Theory of the 

Plane and the Straight line. Translated from the 

French. Chemnitz. Gr. 8vo., with platesin 4to. 6s. 
—_————— 


Correspondence, 


eta neene 


EGG-SHAPED SEWER. 


Sir,—The subject of sewers and drainage 
having at this time deservedly obtained mach 
public attention, the most eligible form, com- 
bined with the least possible expense, naturally 
becomes a leading feature in the question ; and 
believing the following may give some little 
force to the information already published, I 
beg to mention it to you. 

I last year built about 1,500 feet run, of the 
ae st sewer, with the small end down- 
wards, tor T. O. Tyndall, Esq., in his park at 
Clifton, Bristol, preparatory to letting the 
frontage for villas and other building purposes, 
that form of sewer being considered, after 
much careful investigation, the best for keep- 
ing the current in the most compact body, and 
therefore of giving it the greatest power to 
carry off the soil and prevent accumulations 
in its course. 

With regard to expense, it did not in the 
above case amount to two-thirds of even the 
estimated cost of making a sewer with upright 
sides, containing the same superficial open 
space of water-way. Not having found it de- 
sirable to change my good opinion of the egg- 
shaped form of sewer, I have lately prepared 
working drawings and specifications for up- 
wards of 3,000 feet run of sewer of a similar 
description, which is proposed to be made at a 
neighbouring watering place, Clevedon. 

Should the preceding statement be of any 
service, you are quite welcome to use it. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Caarirs Dyer. 


& 


Dec. 15th, 1845. 








HAiscellanea, 

Busts, &c.—In addition to the busts of 
distinguished statesmen, warriors, and divines, 
already presented to Eton college, Earl Howe 
has signified his intention to contribute one of 
his grandfather, “the famous admiral of the 
Ist of Jane, 1794.” Mr. Behnes has been se- 
leeted to execute it. Colonel Reid, the new 
inember for Windsor, has also signified his 
intention of presenting one of George the 
Third, and hascommissioned Mr. Woodington 
to execute «he same. Mr. Behnes, the 
sculptor, having expressed a desire to present 
a bust, executed by himself, of the great Lord 
Chatham, the college authorities have willingly 
accepted his offer.—Mr, Park has recently 
completed a study of a head of Campbell, the 
poet. Itis of colossal size, and intended for a 
bronze statue proposed to be erected in 
(Gilasgow.—A committee is forming in London 
for the purpose of getting up a British testimo- 
nial in honour of the lately deceased American 
judge, Story; it is intended to offer to the 
benchers of Lincoln’s-inna marble statue of 
that great jurisprudential writer. 

Artirician Stone,—A patent has lately 
been granted to Mr. Pryce Buckley Williams, 
of Llegodir, Montgomeryshire, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of artificial 
The patentee employs for the base of 
his composition, sulphate of barytes, reduced 
to an impalpable powder, and mixed with 
some flux, such as fluor spar, quartz, borax, 
&e. For the production of a fair specimen of 
white marble, we are direeted to take of sul- 
phate of barytes four parts by weight, crown 
glass one part, and dried borax about one- 
fourth of the weight of the crown glass; these 
wre to be finely pulverised and intimately 
mixed, then placed in a covered vessel, trough, 
or pot, according to the size and shape re- 
quired, placed in a furnace, and subjected to 
an intense heat. When it is required to pro- 
duce grained, or veined marble, the patentee 
employs those metallic oxides which are not 
volatile, and which are used for the same pur- 
poses by porcelain manufacturers. 

Vacant Distaict Survevorsnip.—Since 
our last impression two more candidates have 
started for the vacant district surveyorship of 
Shoreditch and Norton Falgate, ‘They are Mr. 
William Moseley, of Upper Albany-street, and 
Mr. Herbert Williams, Great Ormond-street. 

Fine.—A fire-alarm bell, of immensedimen- 
sions, has been placed in a tower at New York. 
It weighs no less than 8,125lbs, 


stone, 





THE. BUILDER. 


New Cucarcn at Homerron.—The new 
church in the High-road, at Homerton, now 
building by Mr. , under the superinten- 
oo of Mr. A. no 4g architect, r) — 
satisfac rogress. It consists of chance 
and cn My one aisle on the south side, and 
a tower at the west-end of the nave. The 
walls, standing on concrete 5 feet 3 inches wide 
and 5 feet 8 inches deep, are formed externally 
of Kentish-rag stone, and internally of the 
‘“‘ hassock,” and the dressings of doors, win- 
dows, &c., are of Caen stone. It is built under 
the church commissioners. 

Pusnic Museums.— The inhabitants of 
Bury St. Edmands, in public meeting assem- 
bled, have resolved upon establishing amuseum, 
under the Museums in Large Towns Act. 











Cenver. 


Por sewer (Holborn and Finsbury division), 
Southgate-read, Balls Pond: length 560 feet—first 
rate sewer. 

Broderich .......... 
WUE. db-odnccg«recancd te Wi © 
Johnson sacscsece 678 6 
Cnc se ence etavcccces 592 15 
WEN cccchaebessch thence UO e 

Bell-yard, Carey-street, second size, 500 feet 
long. 

Smith ...0cssecessccccve G6). 0 
FEE eb ees csiassi dees cca, nse 
Eldred ~soe 578 0 


santana 


NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, 

(We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For supplying her Majesty’s several dockyards 
with Welsh or Cornish slate. 

F or making and maintaining the Horsham and 
Keymer branches of the London and Brighton 
railway. 

For the erection of a new church in West-street, 
Brighton. 





-» £710 0 
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APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 


BY AUCTION, 

At Halstead Lodge, Halstead: numerous oak, 
ash, elm, willow, and fir trees, &c. 

At Steeple Bumpstead: about 300 elm timber 
trees, of exceedingly large dimensions. 

At Waresley Wood, Huntingdonshire: six 
acres of excellent underwood, with long straight 
poles, and several lots of ash and elm spires. 

At the Hassels, Sandy, Bedfordshire: the first 
fall this season of very choice straight Larch and 
Scotch spires. 

At Steeple Bumpstead: 150 remarkably fine 
ash timber trees, beautifully clean and very straight, 
now laying on the Bower Hall estate. 

On the Estate of the Earl of Denbigh, at Newn- 
ham Paddox: a large quantity of very superior 
ash and larch poles, cord-wood, &c. 

At Kneesworth, Cambridgeshire : a quantity of 
ash, elm, beech, plane, sycamore, and poplar 
timber trees; also 730 ash, elm, fir, and other 
poles and spires. The ash are straight, grained, 
and tough, and the beech fit for cabinet work. 

On the White House Estate, Halstead: a quan- 
tity of ash, elm, fir, and other timber trees, &c. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘* A Subscriber’ (architects’ commission) will 
see the subject has not escaped us. 

“G. H.”—A,. is unguestionably liable, and 
may be proceeded against by action at law. A 
weekly tenant is liable for any voluntary waste, 
broken glass, woodwork wilfully injured, &c. 
although not bound to do any repairs. 

** Puzzolana.”’—Messrs. White and Sons, Milil- 
bank-street, could supply 100 tons af 42s. per ton, 

“A. PL’—Nert week. Address J. S. 

Esq., Secretary, Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
London. 

“Tyro.”——The Archeolojia (pronounced Ar- 
keyologea) is the title of the volume issued 
annually by the Society of Antiquaries, and con- 
sists of miscellaneous papers relating, as the name 
imports, to antiquity. 

“Fall of Houses, Wandsworth Road.”—Mr. 
Rogers, District Surveyor, informs t+, with 
reference to our leading article last week, that the 
accident was caused by an improper exca: ation of 
the basement story below the foundatior s of the 
walle, without hie knowledge, and that ¢ te jury 
expressed their satisfaction with the per; srmance 
of his duty, 
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not place much confidence in the societies al- 

luded to. a 
“J. W.” (Islington).—The inguiry is out of 

our province. 

“PF. R. L.” wishes to know how to take paint 


off oak panelling without scraping. Pearl-ash 
would effect it, but would blacken the wood. ; 

‘* 4 Novice.”—Thin paper will answer. the 
purpose. 

‘* 4 Subscriber ’’ (Canterbary) will find some 
useful information on staircases towards the end 
of the second volume of the Buitper, and degin- 
ning of the present volume. Peter Nicholeon’s 
work onstaircases, published by Taylor, is, perhaps, 
the best separate work on the subject accessible. 

“O, H.”—We know of no fuller account of 
the Temple of Juno Lucina, at Agrigentum, 
than those named. ; 

“H. A. W.” (Blackburn). —‘“ The public 
works of Great Britain,” is now being reprinted. 
The price is 41. 4s. in half morocco. Itiea fine 
work. 

“ E. H. R.” should submit his invention to the 
examination of some friend in whom he has con- 

ence before incurring any expense. 
ge So oe Subscriber,” ‘‘Orphan,” ‘* Old 
Subscriber,’’ will find Bruff’s Treatise on En- 

ineering Fieldwork, containing Practical Land 
acess A for Railways, &c., published by 
Simpkin and Marshal, a useful work, Pupils 
are required to provide their own drawing instru- 
ments. 

“Mr. Badger’s’’ communication reached us 
too late for thé present number. 

Next week :—Report of committee 
of Sewers Commissioners in reply to Mr. Leslie's 
pamphlet ; ‘‘ Manchester School of Design ;’ 
“RC iL. “Tt. A: a 

Received :—“J. K.” “J. 8.” “J.C.” 
“T.E.” “W.B.” “ Sporting Architecture,” 
by George Tattersall: Ackermann, 191, Regent- 
street. ‘* Mephystopheles,’”’ No. 2. 

*,* Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications to the Eprror, Yotk-street. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OTICE. — INVENTORS desirous of 
obtaining LOANS ON or of SELLING their IN- 
VENTIONS, or Patents, should to Mr. M. JOS- 
pre aig at the SS Goel Acad pee = Warwick 
c arwick-court. ’ , 
i ign Patents are obtained, and Te- 
Eatin to TBE kop ier imprint Pome 
also copies of every Patent of 
nstructions to Inventors and a list of charges 
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ts be had in almost every style, and pattern- 
boshe eoatbidg more than a thousand executed designs, 
Price 


i. 

PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of ture, 
either gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. An 
trated Tariff forwarded on the receipt of eight : 
? PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL Neg ey ca for - 
toilet, on an enti new principle, of great 
free from all the practical inconvenience of ordinary 

At the works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. _ 
~~ BUILDING SOCIETIES SUPERSEDED. 
Regi i Provi ionally. 
HE CONSOLIDATED LOAN, AN- 
NUITY, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
A paymenta, will 


COMPANY, by'means of rl extend 
benefits of rie to suit the = S 


cil BO OLN ALLEGE AEE Ae a 





0. 4 Wharf, Mac- 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
E whence boats are sent direct to 

any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 


PUBLICATION. 
Just Published, in 1 vol 4to., price H. 118. 64. elegantly 
bound i 


in cloth, 
= ARCHITECTURE. By 
GEORGE TATTERSALL. 
Comprising :—The Stud Farm—The Straw Yard—The Sta- 
ble—The Kennel—The Race Stand, &e. &Ac., &e., with 
fourteen Illustrations from original drawings by the author. 
Just published, a New Edition for 1846, price 4v. 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE 
BOOK, containing 11,000 Prices aud Memoranda con- 
nected with Building, and the whole of the Metropolitan 
Building Act. 

J, WEALE, High Holborn; SIMPKIN, MARSHAL, 
and Co., GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, and SHERWOOD 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 
os iia PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 

On Saturday, the 3rd of January, 1846, will be issued No. 1, 


PS 19d. of 
ee PEOPLE’S JOU RNAL, an Ilus- 
trated Weekly Periodical, combining amusement, 
paae literature, and instruction, with an earnest and 
usiness-like inquiry into the best means of satisfying the 
claims of industry. Some of the best authors, designers, 
and engravers of the day, whose names will shortly be an- 
hounced, have engaged to aid in this undertaking.—Artisan- 
office, Wellington-street north, Strand. 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, 
ENGRAVING, &c. &e. 
Containing 26 pages of 64 columns. Extensively illds- 
trated. One Shilling Monthly. 
HE ART-UNION: Monthly Journal 
of the Fine Arts; the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental; and Record of British Manufactures. Estab- 
lished in January, 1839. 

To MANUFACTURERS, Decorative and Ornamental 
Designers, their Employers, and Artisans, and all who are 
interested im improving the Useful Arts by subjecting them 
to the influence of the Fine Arts, the ART-UNION 
Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such prac- 
tieal information as may enhance the mercantile value of the 
various productions of British industry. In order to com- 
municate facts so as to render them available as su tions 
to the producer, the several articles are illust by ex- 
planatory Woodcuts. Thus, papers have been published 
with a large number of illustrations, on peer wo | 
Paper-staiuing, the Varieties of Lamps and Candelabra, the 
Manufacture of Porcelain, &c. &c. ; and others are in pre- 

aration addressed to every trade in which taste can be 
brought to co-operate with the artisan; and the mercantile 
value of the Useful Arts be augmented by the aid of the 
Fine Arts. 

The ART-UNION Journal, as its name imports, was in- 
stituted mainly to enforce the necessity of Union between 
the different branches of Art, and more particularly the 
intimate connection that exists between those Arts which 
have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which 
have been deemed exclusively mechanical; the p e 
being to shew that mind as well as hand is required in 
every branch of Ornamental and Decorative Art. The pub- 
Heation, therefore, is recommended to the attention of per- 
sons interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration 
and Ornament—in the furnishing of houses with taste 
elegance and judgment; and in the introduction of im- 
provements in designs for British facte from arti- 
eles of high importance to the most trifling matters in 
general ase, which may be made subservient to the judicious 
education of the eye and mind—a work in which ever 
manufacturer is unconsciously taking am active part, an 
which he either advances or retards, more or less, by every 
article he multiplies and circulates among mankind. Thus 
we shall endeavour to give publicity, as far as our influence 
extends, to any improvement introduced into the external 
form and character of articles of British manufacture. The 
supremacy of our manufactures has, indeed, been long 
maintained, and is universally acknowled, on the Con- 
tinent. While, however, the foreign producer admits our 
superiority in the very essential points of substance and 
durability, he generally refers with mingled triumph and 
scorn to the forms of our productions. Hitherto his sar- 
carems have ae ey just ; but a time is ag pe 
When we shall surpass the foreign competitor in design as 
much as we have hitherto excelied him in material. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every 
improvement in man articles where the influence 
of the Fime Arts has been or may be exercised; and, 
wherever our notices seem te require the aid of explanatory 
woodcuts, such woodcuts shall be associated with them. 
We shall thus held out a sure encouragement to improve- 
ment, in giving to such improvement that publicity which 
rarely faiis to secure —— reward 1 while, at the <. 
time, ing ¢ improving by according to hi 
tha © teaell af patea”® ik cand ien labour ; and, 
above all, we shall thus stimulate others to improve likewise, 
Hitherto the manufacturer has bad no medium by which he 
could m-ke known the improvements in taste and external 
form to which his produe' had been subjected; for the 
public journals—in Literature, Science, and Art—although 
reviewing largely and continually, published books and 
prints, have completely overlooked the silent but powerful 
instructors which emanate from the factorics of Great 























Britain. 
ILLUSTRATED TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 
Preparing for see in the Art-Union Monthly 


ournal, 
A TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING DIS- 
TRICTS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 
Extensively illustrated by Woodcuts, exhibiting the 
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Considerable saving will be ted in 
pastes of IRONMONGERY, b applying 

F. R. WILLIAMSON’S Wholesale ‘Warehouse, 3 

Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, near a Brewery. 

64. Fed. A aaa er 6d. 9s, 3d. per 1000. 

1 . 

3d. ad. 6d. i ed. 20d. - 

Best Sheet Floor Brads 16s. 6d. per ewt. 

Best Town Glue 44s, per ewt. Do. Scoteh Sts. per cw. 
: = . Weary Ghar tae 


3 4 

4a,3d, 5s. Ge.6d. 7s. 6d. 108, 12s. per 
Elliptic Stoves, 3d. perinch. a oy ty - 8d. per uch, 

Self-aecting Kitchen Ranges with Oven and Back Boiler. 

Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings. 
3 ft., 32. 36. 8 ft. Gin., 32, 12s. 6d. 4 ft., 42, 

Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse ; if 

by letter prepaid, inclosing postage stamp. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFE Safi AEREROSATE Ste ET, 


HE CHEAPEST HOUSE in LONDON 
for WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF SAFES.— 
JOHN LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for 
oom. Grad. of St. Paul’s na the’ Public poneral Mer- 
ts, wa: ies, an , are 
cae Bete gee he has constantly on SALI sat 
his Man » 1%, peng re net py 2 a 
assortment of very superior WROUGHT-IR IN FIRE. 
PROOF SAFES, chests, boxes, and doors for strong- 
rooms or closcts; the whole fitted up with improved de- 
tector locks, throwing from two to twelve bolts, warranted 
of the best materials and workmanship, yielding 8 positive 
security to cash, books, deeds, plate, » the de- 
structive effects of fire, and the skill of the most expe- 
rienced “gg at considerably reduced prices. Made to 
order at the shortest notice, at his Manufactory, 125, 
Aldersgate-street, City. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 
BUNNETT AND CORPE’S 
PATENT REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. 


HE validity of this Patent being com- 
pletely established, the Patentees have much pleasure 
in stating that the machinery in demand, and the employ- 








—— improved mac - py ees ome iven 
t an opportunity (of w y avail them- 
selves) of making a considerable reduction in the price of 
this well-knownand tried invention, thereby rendering them 
the cheapest as well as the best iron shutters in use. Every 
improvement _—— by practical skill and most exten- 
sive application has been ted, and no effective RE- 
VOLVING IRON SHUTTER can be constructed without 
wren yt B. and C.’s patent. The worm and wheel, as 
patented by them, being the only safe, durable, and efficient 
mode of raising and lowering such shutters, these shutters can 
be applied horizontelly, either above or below the window, or 
vertically, as introduced by BUNNETT and CORPE, in 
some of the largest establishments: they are made with 
bent or corrugated laths, if required. 

BUNNETT and CORPE also manufacture 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, 
with ages yeah raising poe gf or ‘ae cronieipeience 
weights, wi metallic hi thout which no 
pe oe ean he sate af hidabhe, eis 

BUNNETT and CORPE are likewise Patentees and 
Manufacturers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD- 
INGS, &c., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 

Shop Fronts fitted in a superior manner with Iron 
Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc Sashes, Moulded Engraved 
Stall Board Plates, best Plate Glass, and internal Brass 
Fittings of all kinds, on the most advantageous terms. Es- 
timates given and contracts taken in Town or Country.—All 
kinds of metal works executed to any es Metal Draw- 
ing, Rolling, and Stampiog for the Trade. OFFICE, 26, 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. WORKS, at DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 





, 
IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS. 
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The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Blind Makers, and the 
Trade ly, is icularl 

to the IMPORTAN 

nted IMPROVEMENTS 
n the above enumerated Arti- 
cles, and inspection invited, at 
the M: anufactory of the Patentees, 
R. HOWARD and Co., 115, Old 
Street, London; or at the Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings and Prospectuses 
may 7 had at the above ad- 
dress, or will be forwarded on 
application. 

The great importance of srrENGTH and sTiF¥NEss in the 
Laths of REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, when required for 
SECURITY, is 80 obvious, that it is only mecessary to point 
out the fact that 





the PATENT CONVEX LATHS ARE 12 
TIMES STRONGER THAN THE ORDINARY FLAT LATHS (as 
shewn by the engravings and prospectus), to ensure their 


general adoption. 
REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS MADE OF THE COMMON 
FLAT LATHS, AT A VERY CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION OF 


PRICE. 

c. ON.—The Patenteces to caution all 

sgunat fe apse Bes fr REVOLVING 
as ° i 

Thus etilfoses ne they thordy redider thetngelves Hable 


strength or stiffness 
Co legal proveedings for infragiog patent. 








ENDRY and GLOVER, IRON- 


&. FOUNDERS, beg to inform their customers that 

, : 7 For (from Smart’s-buildings) 

to and 168, DRURY-LANE, where 
they have adopted ‘every them 


compete in quality aah peanaalllg: They 
have also . 
— an ” and well-arranged stock of patter 





AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
© and Elbows, Half-round and O G Gutters, Sash 
Weights, Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, 
Air Bricks, Coal Plates, &c.; Gas and Water Pipes from 
ig in. 00-19 in, in diameter, ith Rends, Branches, byphons, 
and Lamp Columns; also Hot-water ap with all the 
usual connections. A tock of the e Castings at 
4 yg Iron Bridge , and No, 6, Bankside, South- 
wark, 





beg to inform Builders that they have | 
always on hand, at their premises, | 
15, arf-road, City-road, a large |; 
assortment of R. W. Pipes, Gutter. | 





ing, Sash-weights, &c., which they | 
ere ing of at very low prices. { 
Denes every description done | 














GAS LAMPS, FITTINGS, &c. 


A NEW ASSORTMENT of HY- 

DRBAULIC GAS PENDANTS, new tern Opal 
Gas Brackets, &c.—C. DEBAUFER and SON have on view 
& new assortment of hydraulic Gas Sliding Pendants, opal 
and brass handsome Gas Brackets, Gas Pillars, newest pat- 
terns, and Chandeliers, at their Manufactory and Show- 
room, 10 and 11, Creed-lane, St. Paul’s; adapted for public 
buildings, shops, and private houses, — N.B. Architects, 
Builders, &c., wishing to fit up at shops, houses, &c., are re- 
quested to take an early op nity of inspecting their stock. 
—Estimates given from 5 lights to 1,000 at wholesale prices. 





ORTER’S. CORRUGATED, and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge (and the Grove), Southwark. At the 
above Works, the Public are secure in having the superior 
make, and by the Patent process Of Galvanizing Iron as first 
introduced into this Country, with many improvements in 
its application to Roofs, Buildings, &c. Every description 
of Building, Railway, and other Iron and Smith’s work 
Manufactured of the best ity. Tron Fence and Hurdles 
as usual.—The Trade Supplied. 





| AWRENCE and CO., 55, Parliament- 

street, and at York+place and Hereules-buildings, 
Lambeth, MANUFACTURERS of ZINC to Her MA- 
JESTY the QUEEN DOWAGER, makers of malleable 
sheet and plate-zinc, rain-pipes, cistern-heads, eaves, gut- 
ters, nails, screws, &c.; drawers of tubes, sash and skylight 
bars; makers of zine windows for churches, houses, &c; 
roofs, verandahs, hips and ridges covered with zinc; per- 
forat d zinc for larders, safes, and ventilation; blinds of all 
kinds made complete ; baths made te order, on hire, or sale ; 
engravers of door and stall board plates, railway and map 
plates, improved wardian cases and portable hot-houses. 

Prices :—Rain-pipe, 3-in. 5d. per foot ; bell tube, 54d. per 
Ib. ; chimney-shafts, from 1s. per foot; cowls, from 5s. each, 
and in proportion, 





MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PATENT GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED IRON. 


W. BEALE begs to acquaint the pub- 
@ lic that he is prepared to lay roofing, plain or 
corrugated, fix pipes, gutters, &e. Also chimney-tops and 
ventilating cowls of every description; also water and oil 
cisterns, of this incorrodible and fireproof metal, He manu- 
factures all kinds of baths, as hip, shower, Roman, open, 
slipper, sponging, foot, children’s, and self-heating baths ; 
also toilet-cans and pails, slop-pails, coal-scuttles, cash and 
deed-boxes, and fire-proof safes of every description, 10 per 
cent. cheaper than any house in London. 
The PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON is ap- 
licable to the following uses :—The Lining of Ships’ Store 
ms, Ships’ Water Buckets, Water Jugs and Receivers, 
and for almost every purpose to which zinc, tin, copper, 
brass, or any other metal is now applied; is more durable, 
and manufactured at much less expense. An experienced 
workman sent to any part of the kingdom. All orders 
netually attended.to. For particulars, ly to T. W. 
EALE, 46, Bridge House-place, Newington Causeway. 








PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are respectfully 

i ed they can be plied with this invaluabie metal 
idi e best quality and lowest terms. 
to mune, and two-thirds less 
being 
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Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe, heads, 
baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 
. The sheets are 6 feet iong by 2 ft., 2 ft. 6 in. 

weight per foot, 
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